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Reference was 
in these col- 


last 


made 
umns week to 
the interesting fact that the business men 
of Garden City, Kans., had cheerfully as- 
sessed themselves to help the local tele- 
phone company to extend service lines to 
the surrounding rural districts. 

The incident was cited as striking proof 
of the growing belief in the practical value 
to a community of expanding its telephone 


connections. It demonstrated the 


also 
value that friendly public relations have 
to a company which has cultivated good 
will. 
Another like 
called to our attention in the case of the 
Boone County Rural Telephone Co., with 


headquarters at Belvidere, Ill. 


instance of a nature is 


This com- 
pany suffered severely from a series of 
storms a few months ago, which wrecked 
its lines and gave it a body blow before it 
had financially recovered from a similar 
disaster of a year ago. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Belvi- 
dere held a meeting June 20 and raised a 
substantial sum which was voluntarily do- 
nated to the company to assist in its recon- 
struction program. 

* * * x 

The company had gone bravely ahead 
striving to repair the damage and restore 
service as promptly as possible, and the 
business men observed this spirit and de- 
When 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 


merce 


cided to show their appreciation. 


presented a_ substantial 


President Huntington of the 


check to 
telephone 
company, there was a “love-feast” which 
proved that with the right kind of rela- 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


tions a public utility and the community it 
serves can dwell together in harmony and 
enjoy helpful codperation. 

The lesson to be drawn from these two 
incidents is plain. It is not difficult to cre- 
ate a good will between a service company 
and its patrons that will pay dividends 
when they are most needed. 


* * * * 


Mid-summer telephone meetings are 
growing rapidly in popularity. The obser- 
vation is made that in several states tele- 
phone association gatherings seem to pro- 
duce better results than the regular annual 
conventions held during the winter months. 

The Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation held a most interesting and fruitful 
two-day session at LaCrosse, and the 
Northern Indiana association enjoyed a 
three-day meeting at Lake Wawasee that 
The 
Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic 


excelled any of its previous efforts. 


Association has set July 25-27 for a three- 
day meeting at Lake Conneaut. 

Meetings held at lake resorts, or under 
conditions where those in attendance can 
get a whiff of outdoor air and enjoy sum- 
mer surroundings, have an attraction that 
city hotel sessions, with a wintry wind 
beating against the windows, cannot equal. 

Notwithstanding the competition of our 
modern jazz civilization, Mother Nature 
still keeps a pretty tight hold on the aver- 
age human being. 

x * * * 
After a survey of public utility taxes in 


Indiana, the statement was made that out 


of every dollar col- 
lected by the tele- 

phone companies of 
the state 17 cents went for taxation. Water 
companies pay about the same, gas com- 
panies pay about 11 cents and electric light 
companies are compelled to pay 10 cents 
to the dollar for taxes. 

That is a big slice to take out of a tele- 
phone company’s revenues to feed the gov- 
ernment—too big, as no one will deny. 
Since 1919 it is estimated that utility taxes 
10 per 


'rporation’s 


in Indiana have increased cent. 
Generally speaking, a utilit 
earnings are held down to about 8 per cent. 
In the case of the telephone companies in 
Indiana they pay more than twice that for 
taxes. 

like 


alarming degree taxation has grown in re- 


Figures these show to what an 


cent years. An election is coming next 
year, and the utilities and business gener- 
ally should see to it that the tax-free bond 
evil is eliminated and some sure-fire rem- 
edy be established to reduce taxation to 
reasonable limits. 
* * + 

Public utility commissioners too often 
are apt to be subservient to political bosses, 
and it is, therefore, refreshing to find one 
with backbone enough to stand his ground. 
A striking example of such a resolute offi- 
cial is George T. Poor, chairman of the 
Ohio Public Utility Commission, whom the 
governor of the state has tried to “fire,” to 
make room for another, presumably more 
in harmony with the governor’s plans. 

The governor wrote to Chairman Poor 


requesting him to resign from the commis- 


sion, alleging that he was not in accord 
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with the executive's policies regarding util- 
ity regulation affairs. 

Chairman Poor replied that he did not 
know the governor had any policies, so had 
not knowingly opposed them, and also that, 
as the commission functioned according to 
the state law and not according to guberna- 
torial ideas, the governor had no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises. Mr. Poor therefore 
declined to resign. 

He is still holding the fort, as the gover- 
nor has been unable to get his new appoin- 
tee confirmed by the senate, and the attor- 
ney general has ruled that the commis- 
sioner is within his rights by hanging on. 

Commissioner Poor may not continue as 
chairman of the commission on account of 
the governor’s hostility, but the courage he 
has shown indicated that there is one mem- 
ber of the Ohio body who has sand enough 
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to stand up for what he considers right. 
Ohio telephone men admire Mr. Poor’s 
stand in the controversy, and hope he will 
win out. 

* * * * 

The tendency of public utility commis- 
sions to delay action in rate cases is well 
known, and often causes the company seri- 
ous loss and the public, eventually, need- 
less inconvenience. Usually the reason is 
that the commission hesitates to make a 
ruling which will produce criticism—for it 
is hard to please everybody. The conse- 
quence often is useless delay. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of North Dakota has issued a bulletin 
headed “Our Duty to the Public,” that 
constitutes a platform of official action 
which all rate bodies might adopt with 


good results. It says: 


Vol. 85. No. 2. 


“It is the responsibility of this commis- 
sion, we believe, to render courteous, un- 
prejudiced and fair decisions in all con- 
We have 
demonstrated that by acting as an arbitra- 
tor in many controversies we could bring 
about a better understanding between the 
parties thereto and avoid cost by formal 
proceedings. 


troversies coming before us. 


We believe that it is our duty to see that 
the rights of the consuming public are pro- 
tected at all times; not disregarding the 
rights of the investing public. We believe 
that our duty lies in giving as quick and 
careful service to the public as possible.” 

* oe ok * 

That is a good program. There is one 
plank, however, which would cover the 
whole subject in just three words. That 
plank is: “Cut out politics.” 


Regulation and the Telephone 


Specific Facts Regarding Telephone Industry and Fundamental Principles 
Underlying Regulation—Address Before Conference on Public Utility Mat- 
ters Called by the College of: Law, University of Iowa, at Iowa City 


By N. T. Guernsey 


Vice-President and General Counsel, Ameircan Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Any consideration of questions relating 
to regulation involves first an appreciation 
of the fundamental principles underlying 
it, and next some specific knowledge of 
the industries to which it is to be applied. 
With this in view, it is my purpose in 
what I have to say to present some of 
the facts with reference to the telephone 
industry as we know them from the 
standpoint of the Bell system, and also 
to consider some of the fundamental mat- 
ters underlying the whole subject of regu- 
lation. 

The Bell System. 


The telephone is between 40 and 50 
years old. The Bell system is as old as 
the telephone. What it acquired from 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was an idea. 
His invention covered 


the method of, and apparatus for, trans- 
mitting vocal or other sounds telegraphi- 
cally, as herein described, by causing elec- 
trical undulations, similar in form to the 
vibrations of the air accompanying the said 
vocal or other sounds, substantially as set 
forth. 


It was broad enough to include every 
telephone that has since been made— 
whether used in connection with an elec- 
tric current transmitted by wire or by 
radio. His achievement was great enough 
to satisfy anyone’s ambition. He lived 


to see his idea utilized everywhere in the - 


civilized world as an essential aid to com- 
mercial and social communication. 


The undertaking which he turned over 
to the Bell system was the creation and 
development of the science and art of tel- 
ephony, and through them the building of 
a great public service upon this invention. 

When the Bell patents were acquired 
by the Bell system, this undertaking had 
barely been commenced; a commercially 
practical telephone instrument had not 
been developed; there was no means of 
calling to the telephone the person to 
whom you wished to speak; no such thing 
as a switchboard was known; copper was 
not available as a conductor; it was not 
even known in what fields the telephone 
would commend itself as useful. Many 
hard-headed business men could see no 
future for it except possibly as a scien- 
tific toy. 

Under conditions such as these, the 
policy to which the Bell system has con- 
sistently adhered was formulated. 

This policy has been to afford to its 
subscribers a service in its quality keep- 
ing pace with every improvement in the 
art; in its classifications adapted to the 
varying needs and wishes of the various 
groups of subscribers; in its scope broad- 
ening with the development of the art 
and the country’s business so as to put 
every center in the United States, large 
or small, into direct and practical com- 
munication with every other, and with 
those adjacent to but outside of the boun- 
daries of the nation; this service to be 


furnished at a price adequate but not bur- 
densome, sufficient to permit the rendition 
of the service and the development of the 
business on a sound financial basis and at 
the same time low enough to enable every- 
one who needs the service to obtain it 
without feeling its cost to be a burden. 

The purpose has been to offer to the 
people of the United States a single uni- 
versal service, prompt, efficient and worth 
so much more than its cost that anyone 
having any occasion for such service 
would suffer loss if he attempted to go 
without it. 

I have referred to keeping pace with 
every improvement in the art. This very 
inadequately suggests what has been the 
situation. There was no pacemaker for 
the Bell system. It was necessary to 
create the art. There was no one to fol- 
low, and so out of necessity the Bell sys- 
tem was compelled to be a leader. It 
met this situation by a study of the condi- 
tions and requirements surrounding the 
service, and by a work of research and 
development covering every phase of the 
art, continued from that time to this. 

To carry on this work there has been 
built up a great organization of scientists 
and engineers—all of whom are special- 
ists—whose entire effort is concentrated 
upon questions of development and re- 
search in the field of communications by 
electricity. There is no other comparable 
organization in the world. 
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I do not wish to be understood as as- 
serting that all valuable improvements 
in the art of telephony have been accom- 
plished through the efforts of the Bell 
system. It is conservative, however, to 
say that through its inventions and dis- 
coveries and the adaptation of inventions 
of others, it has contributed more to this 
art than all others combined. 


Growth of the Telephone. 


What is to some extent a measure of 
the progress made by the Bell system to- 
ward the accomplishment of its purpose 
may be found in some of the statistics 
which relate to telephones. Today, the 
United States with 6 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the world, has 64 per cent of 
its telephones. The telephones in the 
United States are just about 2% times 
those in all of Europe. 

Iowa has the highest telephone develop- 
ment in the world. This single state has 
as many telephones as all of France, and 
more telephones than any other foreign 
country except only Germany, Great 
Britain and Canada. It has more tele- 
phones than Italy, Belgium, Austria and 
Switzerland combined. It has as many 
telephones as there are in the whole of 
Asia, including Japan. It has twice as 
many telephones as there are in the whole 
of Australia. 

The city of Des Moines has more tele- 
phones than any city in Great Britain, ex- 
cept only London, Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Manchester. The population of Des 
Moines, as shown by the last census, was 
approximately 140,000. Belfast, with 
about three times its population, has one- 
quarter as many telephones. Birmingham, 
with more than eight times its population, 
has about three-quarters as many tele- 
phones. Edinburgh, with almost exactly 
three times its population, has about one- 
half as many telephones. 

Des Moines has more telephones than 
the three cities, Marseilles, Lyons and 
Bordeaux combined, although their com- 
bined population is roughly 1,400,000, ten 
times the population of Des Moines. It 
has more telephones than there are in the 
whole of Greece, Bulgaria and Jugo- 
Slavia. These illustrations might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

The situation in Iowa is typical of the 
United States. In this development, the 
Bell system has been the leader. The 
pre-eminence of the United States in the 
telephone art and industry is recognized 
throughout the world. Wherever the 
telephone is used, standards of the Bell 
system are the highest standards of ex- 
cellence. 

The Investment Required. 


To accomplish these results required 
large investments. Large sums of money 
have been spent in the development of the 
science and art of telephony; but tre- 
mendous sums, many times larger, have 
been spent upon the telephone plant and 
apparatus required to render these devel- 
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opments available to the patrons of the 
Bell system through their telephone 
service. 

Limiting myself to the property of the 
Iowa Telephone Co., and of its successor, 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., in 
the state of Iowa, in 1902 the average 
cost of the plant in service was $2,252,- 
300; in the year 1915 this had become 
$10,664,000; in the year 1920 it had grown 
to $19,407,200; and on March 31, 1923, it 
was $22,156,001. 

The additional expenditures which it is 
estimated that it will be necessary to 
make -during the remainder of the year 

















“Speaking Broadly, It Is Beyond the 
Power of Regulation to Secure for Patrons 
of a Public Utility Its Service for Less 
Than a Fair Price,’’ Declares McGuernsey. 


1923 and in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 
1927 aggregate about $6,000,000. What 
the ultimate requirements will be no one 
can venture to predict. 

But it would be a misconception to 
think about this investment of the Bell 
system in Iowa as a separate entity. All 
the parts of the Bell system are interde- 
pendent. Every dollar invested by the 
Bell system in its telephone plant in the 
state of Iowa is an investment, not only 
in behalf of the telephone service in 
Iowa, but also in behalf of the telephone 
service everywhere else in the Bell sys- 
tem; and every dollar invested in tele- 
phone plant by the Bell system outside 
of Iowa is an investment, not only on ac- 
count of the locality where it is made, 
but also on account of Iowa. 

This is true because the service in- 
cludes not only a local service but a na- 
tional service as well. Not only is this 
true, but also this investment is related 
to the investment in many thousands of 
connecting telephones not owned by the 
Bell system. Everyone in the United 
States must be afforded an opportunity to 
communicate with everyone else in the 
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United States who has a_ telephone. 

A respect in which the telephone serv- 
ice is unique is that the service of no sub- 
scriber is his own service alone. In the 
case of water or gas or electric light, for 
instance, if the subscriber receives his 
service it is a matter of indifference to 
him whether anyone else is served or not. 
Just the reverse of this is true of the 
telephone. 

The subscriber in Iowa when he ar- 
ranges for the installation of a telephone 
arranges for something that is not for his 
sole use, but is available for the use of 
everyone connected with the 
which it is a part. His service 
him facilities for calling others within 
and without the state, and their facilities 
enable them to call him from any point 
inside or outside of the state. This is 
what gives value to his service. A tele- 
phone without connections could be used 
only for soliloquizing and would be worth 
nothing. 

Turning now from the state of Iowa to 
the Bell system as a whole, we find that 
the amount of plant in service for the 
corresponding years, was: 


system of 
affords 


. eer $ 230,896,700 
ae, re 853,727,600 
ee Me Skdnie wes 1,253,028,200 
ae 1,558,206,200 


and for the year 1923, further gross ad- 
ditions to the plant of the Bell system 
will amount to one-quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

The significant fact to be deduced from 
these figures, so far as the present dis- 
cussion is concerned, is the rapid and con- 
tinuous growth of the investment. Dur- 
ing the period from 1900 to the end of 
1922, the population of the United States 
increased about 44 per cent. During the 
same period, the investment in telephone 
property in the United States 
over 800 per cent. 

The use of the telephone is rapidly in- 
creasing, and there are no _ indications 
that any such thing as saturation is in 
sight. One question, therefore, which 
must be kept constantly in the fore- 
ground, not only by those who are charged 
with the management of these properties, 
but also by those who have to do with 
their regulation, is the provision of the 
new money that must be kept continually 
going into the business in order to make 
adequate provision for this persistently 
growing demand for telephone service. 
Money Must Be Bought in a Competi- 

tive Market. 

These additions cannot be made out of 
surplus earnings. Such earnings can and 
should provide a part of them, but they 
cannot be the sole or the principal source 
from which the new money is to come. It 
must be attracted to these investments 
from the body of surplus capital seeking 
investment. The magnitude of the invest- 


increased 


ment in these utilities and of this persis- 
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tent demand for new money is seldom ap- 
preciated. 

The statisticians inform us, using the 
figures for the end of 1922, that the in- 
vestment in the principal utilities of the 
United States, including steam railroads, 
telephones, telegraphs, streets and electric 
railways, electric light and power plants, 
water transportation, express companies, 
the Pullman company, manufactured and 
natural gas plants, water plants and pipe 
lines, aggregated about 40 billion dollars. 

It is said that during the last five years 
the additions to this investment have on 
the average amounted to more than 1%, bil- 
lion dollars in each year. Extraordinary 
additional investments are immediately 
necessary in order to recover the losses in 
plant due to the war as well as to make 
the properties sufficient to meet the largely 
increased public requirements. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this in- 
vestment is suggested by comparing it with 
some other figures. The national debt of 
the United States on June 30, 1922, was 
a little less than 23 billion dol!ars, or some- 
thing more than half of the amount in- 
vested in its public utilities. If Ger- 
many owned these utilities, she could pay 
her debt on account of reparations. This 
was finally fixed at 32 billions, plus a per- 
centage of her exports for 40 years. 


The Money Market. 


Another fundamental fact so obvious 
that there would be no excuse for allud- 
ing to it if it were not very frequently 
overlooked is that basic economic laws re- 
quire that there be paid for this money 
what it is worth in the money market. 

This general market to which the pub- 
lic utilities and all other enterprises desir- 
ing to obtain money must go, is in the very 
nature of things « highly competitive mar- 
ket. Those who have money to invest will 
invest it where, all things considered, it 
will bring them the highest return. It will 
go to the highest bidder. 

Investments in public utilities, just ex- 
actly like investment in real estate, manu- 
facturing, banking and everything else, 
must be attracted by a prospective profit, 
and this profit, taking into account haz- 
ards and other conditions, must be equal 
to that offered by other available invest- 
ments. Otherwise, the investors will place 
their funds in the more profitable enter- 
prises and the money will be diverted from 
public utilities. 

Under normal, natural business condi- 
tions, the profits to be derived by the in- 
vestor from the various channels of in- 
vestment must be equal when the varia- 
tions in hazards and other material condi- 
tions are taken into account. When this 
equality exists, each class of investments 
will normally secure its proper proportion 
of the general supply of money. 

If one class of investments is tempor- 
arily more profitable than another, money 
will flow into that class until, through the 
operation of the laws of demand and sup- 
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ply, it is brought into its proper relation 
with the others. The late Professor Wil- 
liam G. Sumner once said that, in the final 
analysis, returns from government bonds 
and gold mining must be equal. 

The contention that because capital in- 
vested in public utilities is devoted to a 
public use, it is therefore not entitled to 
relatively the same return as capital in 
private investments, the conditions, haz- 
ards and other factors affecting the invest- 


ment being considered, will never be sound . 


as long as the laws of demand and supply 
remain effective. 

The man with a thousand dollars, or five 
thousand or ten thousand dollars to invest 
will not put it into securities of public 








Why Be a Monopoly? 


I told them—and gave them the 
figures to prove it—that we do not have 
a monopoly of the business. 

Further, I said that I would be a fool 
to want a monopoly, because in the 
present state of the public mind any 
business man who gets a virtual mon- 
opoly in his field and is even suspected 
of misusing his power in any way, is 
going to find himself facing bills in 
every one of the 48 legislatures, and in 
the national Congress, regulating him 
and perhaps taking him over. 

I told them I wanted my competitors 
to continue doing business and a lot of 
it, and I wanted them well-treated and 
properly taken care of.—Col. R. W. 
Stewart, Chairman, Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. 








utilities, no matter what he may reason- 
ably believe they will earn in the way of 
return, if at the same time there is offered 
to him an opportunity to invest this money 
in other securities equally sound and at- 
tractive which will bring to him a greater 
return. 

This attitude on the part of the investor 
is not only a cold, hard fact, but it is 
right. There is no legitimate reason why 
the business of furnishing the public the 
service which it requires should not be up- 
on a sound economic basis. The same rea- 
sons which compel public utilities to pay 
the market prices for what they require of 
labor and apparatus and iron and copper 
and other materials, and coal and oil and 
cther supplies, require them to pay the 
market prices for money. It would be as 
legitimate-——and no more futile—to argue 
that the labor used by utilities should be 
furnished at less than the market rate be- 
cause in a public service, as it is to apply 
this argument to capital. 

Because the fundamental economic laws 
of demand and supply apply to money 
just as broadly and effectively as they do 
to everything else, there has not been and 
there never will be devised any plan or 
any scheme under which, speaking broadly, 
public utilities can be enabled to obtain the 
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money which they require for less than 
it is worth. 

To assert that this should be done, either 
in the case of capital or in the case of 
labor, is to assert that these services, which 
are of such value that they have become 
absolutely essential factors in our social 
and business life, should be furnished to 
the public for less than cost. This would 
amount to a denial of their economic right 
to exist. From the economic point of view 
nothing has a right to be unless it can pay 
its own way. 

Because this money must be obtained in 
a competitive market, where the investor 
is not limited to these investments but may 
do with his money what he pleases, and 
will and should make the disposition of it 
which in his judgment promises the great- 
est profit, in the final analysis it is the in- 
vestor who determines what return will 
induce him to part with his money, and 
therefore what return the public utility 
must pay in order to obtain this money. 

It is the investor who has the money 
to sell. It is he who actually fixes the 
price which will induce him to part with 
it. The investor is the public, so that it 
is the public itself which fixes the return 
which will attract money to its service. 

Who Is the Investor? 

Where this money comes from is a mat- 
ter of interest. Speaking of the Bell sys- 
tem—and I presume that what is true of 
it is very largely true of other utilities— 
its owners, and by its owners I mean its 
stockholders, are by a tremendously large 
majority people of small means. 

In the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. there are about 265,000 stockholders, 
some of them in every state in the Union, 
with an average holding of 27 shares each 
On June 5, 1923, 47,280 of its employes 
were stockholders. In addition, 91,968 of 
its employes were then acquiring stock 
and paying for it on the installment plan. 
Over half of the stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. are 
women. 

In addition to the stockholders of the 
American company, there are about 87,000 
holders of stock in its associated compa- 
nies, which with it constitute the Bell sys- 
tem, and there are many thousands of 
holders of the various outstanding bonds 
of these companies. It probably would not 
be an exaggeration to say that in the ag- 
gregate there are in excess of 500,000 per- 
sons who are owners of the securities of 
the Bell system. 

Their investments in these securities 
represent the small savings of industrious, 
economical, frugal people. It is these sav- 
ings that are at the risk of this business. 

You would not consider the informa- 
tion which I have been trying to give you 
complete if something were not said about 
earnings. The net telephone earnings of 
the Iowa Telephone Co. to the average 
plant in service (and this means to in- 

(Continued to page 25.) 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The maiden loves the moonlight 
On the waters and the sand; 
The farmer loves the sunlight 
On the pleasant fertile land. 


The small boy loves the flashlight 
When darkness is at hand; 

But the politician loves the “spotlight” 
With a love that beats the band. 


This is an off year politically, in most 
of the states, and only the first faint 
mutterings are to be heard of the political 
storm which will sweep the United States 
in the presidential campaign of 1924. 

We may hear much, say little, and be- 
lieve less, ourselves, but in spite of all 
we can do, we will be drawn into and be 
a part of the great stress to come. While 
it is true that politics, like a boiler fac- 
tory, seems to consist mainly of noise, yet 
somewhere we will find, if we look, some 
who know what they are about, doing a 
little intelligent hammering at some place 
where it will result in good. 

To the telephone, the political worker 
turns instinctively when things begin to 
move in his line, and he gleans information 
as to general trends of mind of his fellow 
citizens by its use. The true politician 
never tries to lead. He only wants to be 
near to the head of the line as a good 
follower when he finds out the prevailing 
sentiment of the greatest number of the 
people whose votes he hopes to get. 

Where do the common voters get their 
impression as to what they want brought 
about? Where do the rivets on the great 
boiler get the impressions which shape 
their forms to a perfect fit to the end that 
they become an important part of the 
whole? From the intelligent hammering 







The Accumulation of Records by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission 
other Pyramid of Less 


of the workmen whose business it is to 
help form a perfect machine., 

Who are the workmen who should help 
to hammer into the minds of the people 
the need of certain reforms in our civic 


‘ tomobile? Most people pre- 


Is But the Building of An- 
Importance. 


By Well Clay 


life which will be for the good of all? 
The people who actually know that a part 
of the machine is out of order and who 
know precisely what to do to help remedy 
the situation. 

When an automobile stalls in a crowded 
street there are plenty of 


from little 
company is on a par with those other his- 
toric efforts. The petty clerks who waste 
their lives in some pigeonhole of a depart- 
ment in Washington would be out of a 
job if the thing was abolished to a large 


commission every telephone 


people who are all too ready That's purely| (ono! Thats) ——~ 
to rush in and offer advice, carbon trouble a loose connecting | tts a 
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chanic to find and straight- 
en out the tangle. 

What kind of a mechanic 
would you think best to call 
upon to fix a defective au- 


fer to rely on an automo- 
bile mechanic whose ex- 
perience had proven him to 
be well adapted for the 
emergency. He knows all 
the squeaks and knocks of 
the engine and what causes them. He 
knows their effect on the running of the 
machine as a whole. 

It seems to me that if this is logic then 
we should, as telephone men, sit up and 
take notice that we are elected to be in 
the game to a degree that our experience 
entitles us to serve. 

In the telephone business ate many 
things which hamper the smooth running 
of the organization. Things that do not 
help in any way, have no harmonic func- 
tion to perform, and are but a hindrance. 
Their only excuse is the age-old excuse 
which was hoary headed at the building of 
the pyramids of Egypt, whose date of cre- 
ation is also mostly enmeshed in a maze 
of uncertainty due to the accumulation of 
time. 

The excuse for building the pyramids of 
Egypt was to utilize labor which was un- 
fitted for other industries, for the most 
part, and for the aggran- 
dizement of the memory of 
some little two-spot of a 
heathen king to whom the 
martyrdom of the lives of 
thousands of his subjects, 
in erecting a perfectly use- 
less monument, meant less 
than nothing. 

The accumulation of rec- 
ords by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is but 
the building of another pyr- 
amid of less importance, probably, than 
its older brothers, the pyramids of Egypt 
—in that no one will go to look at them 
now or hereafter. 

The patient gathering of records by the 
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When an Auto Stalls in a Crowded Street, There Are 
Plenty of People Who Are All Too Ready to Rush 


in and Offer Advice. 


extent and only those records which were 
not only useful but available of use gath- 
ered, and gathered but once from the 
proper sources. 

The old slave was out of a job too when 
the pyramids were finished but it was a 
good thing, for then he could turn his 
hand to something useful, if his master 
had brains. 

We are spending valuable time year 
after year in compiling records many times 
duplicated for the archives at Washington 
which serve no good purpose; not only be- 
cause they are never used but because it 
is not merely a problem now to keep the 
average telephone man busy. He is busy 
enough if he tends to the service to which 
his time is dedicated. 

If only one report were necessary, we 
could see some sense to that but to dupli- 
cate our efforts in half a dozen different 
departments of the government is dis- 
couraging. We _ should, as _ intelligent 
workmen, point out to the people first the 
desirability of there being a real reform 
in the conduct of business at the depart- 
mental end in Washington. 

Keep hammering this idea in, and some 
day the right politician will go to Wash- 
ington with this idea in mind—put there 
by the voters who elect him—and some- 
thing may be accomplished which will help 
to take the sand out of the works which 
run the business of the country. 

As telephone men we are particularly 
fitted to tell the people where the trouble 
is when lost motion is complained of in our 
business service. 

APHORISM: The standard bearer 
should be at the head of the procession. 








Training Small Exchange Operators 


Correct Training in the Beginning Saves Time and Expense—What the 
Instruction Book Covers—Methods of Training Local and Toll Operators— 
Paper Presented at Annual Convention of New York Up-State Association 


By Miss Eleanor V. McGann 


General Traffic Supervisor, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


We all know that first-class results in 
any line of endeavor can be attained only 
through thorough training. Sound educa- 
tion in the fundamentals of any art or 
science is absolutely necessary if one 
wishes to register a marked success. 
Training, therefore, is the one essential 
forerunner of success. This _ principle 
holds true whether it be in the training of 
animals, children, or even telephone opera- 
tors. 

Thorough training is the one hope of 
the telephone company, in rendering the 
best possible grade of service, as econom- 
ically as possible. The slip-shod, hit-or- 
miss variety of training often resorted to, 
in an effort to save time and expense, de- 
mands its heavy toll later on in the shape 
of needless waste. 

To render good service and gain patron- 
age for the company, an operator must be 
thoroughly conversant with all the modes 
of procedure in her office. This can only 
be accomplished by means of a thorough 
and careful training. Mistakes which go 
uncorrected in the opening weeks of a 
hasty, inefficient training are seldom cor- 
rected later. Bad habits, like good habits, 
become part and parcel of the operator’s 
life. Good habits are no harder to learn 
than bad habits. Why not, then, teach good 
habits ? 


Operating Instructions. 

The first and most important step in 
training operators is to adopt a standard 
method of operating. The best way to do 
this, in the smaller companies, is to take 
the instructions already in force in a larger 
organization and condense them, to suit 
the company in question. 

In issuing these instructions for the 
guidance of the operating forces, care 
should be taken to make them concise and 
to word them simply. While they should 
fully cover the subject treated, the fact 
that they are a means, rather than an end 
in themselves, should never be lost sight of. 

The local operating at offices in a terri- 
tory such as we are considering, is of the 
simplest kind, merely the answering of the 
subscriber’s signal and the completion of 
his call in the local multiple. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for reams of in- 
structions on the proper manner of per- 
forming this simple operation. 

After devoting a few pages to the de- 
scription of the telephone apparatus, the 
general rules and regulations governing 
the operating forces, the responsibilities of 


an operator—all this for the benefit of the 
student operator—and explaining a few of 
the finer points of operating, it is possible 
to fully cover the operating routine to be 
followed in handling all the different 
classes of calls, encountered in a single 
office district, on ten pages (not sheets) 
of instructions and this, if closely spaced, 
could be contained on less than half that 
many pages. 

Having issued these instructions, they 
should be followed strictly. It is not true 
that it is easier and better for operators 
to use their own original phraseology and 
methods. Once standard phrases and 
methods are adopted—provided they are 
confined within the limits of common- 
sense, and no mere fads or frills are in- 
cluded—both the operators and the public 
will be better pleased. 

As to toll operating; it is not possible 
to condense the A. T. & T. Co. toll oper- 
ating practice, or the various text-books 
applying to the different classes of toll 
operating, and still retain all that is neces- 
sary to the proper and efficient operation 
of toll circuits. Toll operators should, 
therefore, be constantly drilled in these in- 
structions and be prepared to meet, and 
operate according to these standard meth- 
ods, with any long distance operator. 

The instructing. and training of operat- 
ing forces can usually be done by, or undet 
the supervision of, the chief operator at 
each office, although it occasionally be- 
comes necessary for a special instructor 
to go to a given office when service condi- 
tions may be poor and to hold regular 
classes and otherwise train and instruct 
the operating forces. 


Training of Local Operators. 

The first step in training:a local operator 
is to explain to her her responsibilities— 
what the public expects of her, what her 
relations with her superiors and all her 
associates are, what the titles of those in 
charge mean, etc., etc. 

The next step is the explanation of the 
apparatus she is to use, the description of 
a subscriber’s line and how the telephone 
operates, in a general way, ending with a 
description of the multiple illustrated with 
connections made therein. 

She should then be given an explanation 
of the importance of repeating numbers 
distinctly and clearly to avoid wrong num- 
bers and to cultivate the “voice with the 
smile.” 

The student is then allowed to listen-in 
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until she becomes familiar with the sound 
of subscribers’ voices—usually a day or 
two. She is then allowed to operate with 
the chief operator, a supervisor or an ex- 
perienced and properly qualified operator 
“jacked in” with her. After a week or 
two, the average girl can handle a light 
position alone (the operating as stated pre- 
viously being simple local multiple work), 
answering but one call at a time and being 
watched carefully and occasionally “moni- 
tored” by the chief operator or whoever is 
in charge. 
Training of Toll Operators. 

We have found it far more satisfactory 
to take experienced local operators to train 
for toll operating than to try to start a 
student operator en toll at once. In fact, 
every local operator, as soon as she can 
handle a full position load, which is usual- 
ly in about six months, should be trained 
in toll operating. The entire force is thus 
capable of handling either a local or toll 
position, or both, and is much more flexible 
than a force composed of some girls 
capable of operating local only and others 
capable of operating toll only. 

The first step in the training of a toll 
operator is the explanation of the equip- 
ment, the difference in the operation of 
the keys, etc. She is then taught the value 
of toll circuits and the vast sums of money 
it costs the company to maintain these 
circuits. Next, the operator is allowed to 
listen-in with an efficient toll operator for 
a few days. 

The operator is now prepared to handle 
the simplest kind of operating—incoming 
calls from other offices and through 
switches. Next she is taught outward, 
direct-circuit work and one-switch station- 
to-station work. Then she is instructed 
and trained in person-to-person operating 
on direct-circuit and one-switch business. 

Finally, she is ready to receive her 
thorough training in recording and general 
line operating of all classes and any num- 
ber of switches. 

During this training period the great 
importance of correct use of routes, the 
proper method of looking them up, and 
the proper clearance of circuits should be 
thoroughly explained to her, for we have 
found from frequent observations in nu- 
merous places, that the proper building 
and clearance of toll circuits and the 
proper routing of toll calls are practically 
unknown arts, not only among the opera- 
tors but among the supervisory forces as 
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well. This is true not only in the ex- 
changes of the smaller companies but in 
the larger ones as well. 

We also put great stress on the impor- 
tance of using the codes calling for the 
various classes of circuits, such as “SH,” 
“LH,” “VL,” and “VLR,” properly. In- 
spections and observations reveal the fact 
that operators use the codes “SH,” “LH,” 
etc., without knowing fully their sig- 
nificance. 

General. 

New instructions and changes in existing 
instructions are taught to the experienced 
operating force by first having each opera- 
tor read the new or revised instructions 
and then having each point carefully ex- 
plained to each operator by the chief 
operator. 

The cardinal principle in training and in- 
struction work is to “feed” to the opera- 
tor’s mind only so much at one time as it 
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can readily “digest” or absorb. If an 
attempt is made to “load up” the mind 
with everything at once, the result will be 
“indigestion”’—and none of it will be re- 
tained. 

In conclusion, then, I might say that it 
devolves upon those in charge to give those 
under them a thorough training—not ac- 
cording to any home-made rules or de- 
vices, but according to the rules and direc- 
tions laid down in the instructions in force 
at the time. Doing things in the right way 
is usually doing them in the most efficient 
way. The right way is the best way. 

Experience teaches also that we can 
never consider an operator’s training as 
completed after two or three weeks’ in- 
struction. Competent and intelligent su- 
pervision is required at all times, not only 
because of the fact that rules are continu- 
ally changing, especially in toll operating, 
but also because of the fact that mistakes 
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will creep in, and if neglected will become 
bad habits. 

The negligent habits of operators cost 
the company much money and more con- 
cern. All this might be obviated if those 
in charge of the training and supervising 
of operators were a trifle more critical 
and watchful in their supervision. 

We admit that training an operator is an 
expense to the company, which expense 
would be a positive waste if an untrained 
girl were as valuable to the company as 
the trained, efficient operator. However, 
wiser heads have decided that the cost of 
training is more than compensated for by 
the saving in time and money brought about 
by the increased efficiency of the operator. 

If training, then, is so worth while, let 
us overlook nothing that will make it as 
thorough as possible, for it is a well-known 
fact that one efficient operator is worth six 
untrained, inefficient girls. 


The Operator at the Toll Center 


Some Thoughts About Attaining Success—Interest in the Company and 
Interest in the Work—Toll Calls Are Always Important—Paper Read 
at the New York Up-State Association’s Annual Convention at Rochester 


By Miss Zella M. Hayes 


Assistant Traffic Supervisor, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Recently a nationally prominent business 
man, interviewed by a newspaper reporter, 
was asked this question: “Why is it that 
so few today attain the heights of suc- 
cess? We seldom hear of the phenomenal 
rises from peddler to president, as we used 
to hear few decades ago. Is it because 
there is less opportunity in the world?” 

The answer given was very signficant as 
well as encouraging to the vast throng of 
workers in this thriving country of ours. 
He explained the situation by saying, “The 
reason why so many workers remain in 
the rank and file is because they do not 
take a deep interest in their work. They 
are just clock-watchers, seeing only one 
day of the week—pay-day.” 

This is true in every factory, workshop 
and office throughout the land. In parti- 
cular it will answer the puzzling question 
that has harassed many an operator when 
she saw promotions granted to others 
while she was left guarding the same old 
plugs. 

Improvement in Work Spells Success. 

If operators in general only realized the 
tremendous responsibility they owe to the 
company, their work would show a vast 
improvement—and so would their salary 
checks. As agents of the telephone com- 
pany, they come into direct touch with 
the public; they are, as it were, selling the 
goods of the company. 

Any salesman who desires to sell goods 
must endeavor to please his customer. He 
must have a live personal interest both in 


the company and in his client; he must 
not merely be a sort of automatic machine 
doing his work mechanically, with no in- 
terest save a personal one. So the operator 
owes it to the telephone company to ad- 
vance the best interests of the company, 
by saving time and effort both for her- 
self and other operators. 

The sooner it dawns upon her that the 
success of the company means a fattened 
pay envelope for herself the sooner will 
success crown her efforts. Her aim must 
be to save time and money—by having a 
thorough understanding of the funda- 
mentals of toll operating. 

Importance of Proper Routing. 


I believe that the proper routing of toll 
calls is one of the most important steps 
in efficient operating, and it is very evi- 
dent that it is the part of the work most 
neglected. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the fact that faulty routing of 
calls causes poor transmission, waste of 
circuits, cancellations of calls, and a loss 
of money. There is a slackness on the 
part of the supervisory forcc—as it is 
not at all difficult to detect misrouted calls 
daily, nor is it unusual to hear calls be- 
ing passed on noisy and out-of-order cir- 
cuits; or a WH report passed on any kind 
of a circuit, with an air of “I should 
worry. It isn’t my call.” Invariably it is 
necessary for the OTC to re-route the 
call before conversation can take place 
satisfactorily. 

As the operator at the smaller office 


is handling, outward, inward, through and 
recording work at the same position, her 
responsibility is much greater than those 
at the larger office. 

Since the company’s interests should be 
paramount, exactness in timing toll tickets 
should be especially stressed. When hun- 
dreds of calls are carelessly computed, the 
total is surprisingly large and the loss 
attendant thereon is tremendous. 

Responsibility to Public. 

It is a question in the minds of some 
whether an operator’s responsibility to the 
company is secondary to her responsibility 
to the subscriber; suffice it is to say that 
without the subscriber we would have no 
need for the company or the operator. 

As soon as we lose sight of the fact 
that we are the servants of the public, then 
we are staring certain failure in the face. 
A prosperous merchant, when asked to 
what he attributed his uncommon success, 
replied promptly, “To other people.” 

Not infrequently this homely view is 
lost sight of by operators. They give 
good service to the telephone officials, but 
when poor Mr. Subscriber places a call, 
they make him feel they are doing him a 
favor by putting his call through. They 
are oblivious of the fact that the tele- 
phone service is for the public and not pri- 
marily for officials of the company. As 
soon as we forget our dependence upon 
the public, then we lose the public. 

If what we originally intended to be 
a convenience becomes instead an incon- 
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venience, or an annoyance, then it will be 
discarded. We are only necessary so long 
as we help. It is proverbial that the pub- 
lic is gullible and also a glutton for pun- 
ishment, but as Lincoln wisely remarked 
“you can fool all of the people some of 
the time, some of the people all the time, 
but you can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” That might be applied to the tele- 
phone public. 

After several fruitless attempts to talk 
long distance, Mr. Public will seek an- 
other more satisfactory means of sending 
his message. Such unsatisfactory service, 
if not checked, will be meted out to other 
subscribers and the net result will be an 
alarming decrease in the number of toll 
calls. We owe it to our subscribers to 
improve our service at every opportunity 
and give service that will be free from 
all disconcerting annoyances. 

Every effort should be made to satisfy 
the subscriber. In this connection, let me 
emphasize a common and: ruinous practice 
among operators. Through utter taziness 
or indifference an amazingly large per- 
centage of toll calls is lost because op- 
erators make only a half-hearted effort to 
complete them. If not able to locate the 
called party at the called number, they 
make no further effort to locate him or 
even to offer an alternate party. I heard a 
hotel clerk tell an operator that the party 
she was calling was not at the hotel but 
at the office, and he gave the telephone 
number of the office—but no attempt was 
made to try the office. Later when the 
called party was ready to talk from the 
hotel, the calling party could not be lo- 
cated. 

We found tickets, filed in the 
morning, with only one report on them 
and not followed up after the first at- 
tempt. During the month of January— 
to be explicit January 21 and January 
23—two of our offices, Lake Placid and 
Potsdam, completed 100 per cent of their 
calls. In February the entire territory of 
20 toll centers completed 95 per cent of 
the business and in March, 95.2 per cent. 
We attribute this high percentage to 
the close following up of “leave word” 
tickets; offering the name of the party 
answering the telephone, if the called party 
is out; and use of the phrase “May we try 
to complete your call tomorrow?” 

Keep this in mind—long distance calls 
are always important—more business is 
transacted by telephone than by any other 
agency. When a man makes a long dis- 
tance call, you can be sure it is important; 
treat it that way—be accurate and speedy. 
When a long distance call is placed, it is 
for serious business that must be pushed 
through speedily. 

Human nature, however, hates respon- 
sibility—it likes to shirk it; consequently, 
it is a waste of time to try to impress 
many people with their responsibility to- 
ward others. But just remind them they 


have 
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are working to their detriment—and they 

are all eager with interest. 
Self-preservation is the first law of 

Nature and no one realizes that quicker 
than a telephone operator. In order to 
retain her position, she must do her best 
at all times. She must please both the 
subscribers and the officials of the tele- 
phone company. No one wants to remain 
a telephone operator all her life; every 
one boasts of at least that much ambition. 

Qualification of Operators. 

_If we were to supply you with any sure- 
fire nuggets for advancement in the tele- 
phone business, we would tell you to sim- 
ply have a personal interest in the sub- 
scriber, and in the work. Be kind, quick, 
courteous and eager to please. Remember 
always that you are a servant of the public, 
and as such you are not at liberty to 
sharpen your wits at their expense nor 
should you return sarcasm for sarcasm. It 
is not your place to find fault with the 
public’s impatience or whimsical caprice. 
Oftentimes it takes the restraint of a saint 


‘to withhold a snappy, biting answer, but 


that quality of restraint is what spells 
promotion for an operator. 

Many subscribers are sometimes unrea- 
sonable; they have their off days, when 
nothing will satisfy them. This grouchy 
feeling must. not cause a similar explosion 
from us. -It must be dealt with carefully. 
A kind word may win that subscriber 
over forever. So, in our own interest it 
behooves us to take a kindly interest in 
our work, to show that interest by the 
efficient way we handle our calls. 

Your advancement depends upon your 
interest in the company. Your interest 
in the company is seen by your interest 
in the work. 


Annual Meeting of Southern Indi- 
ana Association a Good One. 


There was a good attendance of tele- 
phone people from Indiana and Kentucky 
at the mid-summer convention of the 
Southern Indiana Telephone Association, 
which was held Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 27 and 28, at French Lick. Edwin 
Plummer, manager of the Star Telephone 
Co., of French Lick, had charge of the 
arrangements for the meeting, and much 
of the credit for its success goes to him. 

The election resulted in the following 
officers being chosen for the coming year: 

S. M. Isom, of Mitchell, president; C. 
M. Koerner, first vice-president; I. Acker- 
man, second vice-president, and G. E. 
Fisher, of New Albany, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The directors are: R. C. Matthews, of 
Washington; G. H. Shouse, Bruceville; E. 
S. Welch, Seymour; E. Plummer, French 
Lick, and F. R. Parrett, Princeton. 

Wednesday’s program comprised a ban- 
quet in the evening, followed by a talk by 
Mr. Zoercher, of the state tax commission, 
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and an entertainment. Mr. Zoercher’s talk 
on taxation was an interesting one and 
gave some new views on the tax situation 

The entertainment, which proved very 
enjoyable, consisted of song numbers by 
Miss Ruth Lane, and readings by Miss 
Ethel Beard and Miss Chapel Claxton. 

A number of beneficial talks were pre- 
sented at the business session on Thurs- 
day. D. H. Whitham, of Indianapolis, 
gave an instructive one on toll business, 
and Prof. R. V. Achatz, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, discussed present day problems. 

W. M. Paine, traffic superintendent of 
the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Louisville, Ky., led the round table 
discussion in the afternoon on toll business. 
It was so thoroughly entered into that the 
adjournment hour arrived much too soon. 

Other speakers at the Thursday sessions 
included M. D. Atwater, of Indianapolis, 
Mr. Zoercher and H. C. Gowler, of the 
Radio Corp. of America. 

W. M. Paine and E. G. Reese, both of 
the Louisville Home company, conducted 
the operators’ meeting in the morning. The 
session proved very instructive and a deep 
interest was displayed. 

The association appreciated the helpful 
and enthusiastic manner in which the 
“Peddlers” entered into the spirit of the 
occasien and assisted in making it the suc- 
cess it was. 


Britsh Postoffice to Make Drive 
for Telephone Subscribers. 

Having come to the conclusion that 
there are not nearly enough telephones in 
use in Great Britain, the government is 
preparing to abandon its attitude of indif- 
ference in the matter of telephone sub- 
scribers and run its telephone business 
along lines usually adopted by go-ahead 
private companies. In other words, the 
postoffice is going to canvass prospects for 
the telephone. Although details of the 
telephone business drive by the government 
have not yet been officially issued, it is 
understood that a door-to-door canvass of 
householders will be inaugurated. 

Persuasive, intelligent young men are 
now being appointed, it is said, who will 
call on people who have not telephones 
and explain to them the benefits they are 
missing. According to the Postmaster- 
General’s secretary, the postoffice in future 
will endeavor to sell telephones exactly in 
the same way that any other business firm 
sells its goods. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 10.—Copper—Quiet: 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 144%2.@14%c. 
Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $38.37; fu- 
tures, $38.12. Iron—Weak; No. 1 north- 
ern, $26.50@27.50; No. 2 northern, $26.00 
(@27.00; No. 2 southern, $25.00@27.00. 
Lead—Weak; spot, 6.10c. Zinc—Quiet: 
East St. Louis, spot and nearby, 6.05 
6.10c. Antimony—Spot, 6.80@6.90c. 






How A Texas Company Progressed 


Description of the Up-to-Date Plant of the Gonzales Telephone Co.—The 


New Exchange is Good-Looking Building — New Equipment Also Installed 


Company’s 


Late in 1921, the directors of the Gon- 
zales Telephone Co., Gonzales, Texas, de- 
cided that the time was near at hand to 
install an up-to-date common battery sys- 
tem at its Gonzales exchange. 

But it was like the woman who buys a 
new hat and finds that the rest of her out- 
fit simply will not “go with” the new 
The company 
that the frame 
which it was using for a central office 
at this time would not be adequate to 
house the new equipment. 

As the building occupied the front part 
of a lot 50 by 120 feet—which the com- 
pany also owned—two plans offered them- 
selves. 


purchase. Gonzales fore- 


saw two-story building 


One was to build the new building just 
back of the old one, install the new equip- 
ment, and then move the old building 
away. The other old 
building back on the lot, splicing the cables, 
etc., erect a new building where the old 
one had been standing, and then demolish 
the old building. After much 
and planning, it was decided to build the 
new one just back of the old one, which 
would leave a lawn 30 by 40 feet, with 
a driveway along the side. 

Many problems were presented in con- 
sidering the plans for the new building. 
It was necessary to keep the cost within 
the company’s purse and at the same time 
provide ample room to house all the equip- 
ment, with suitable rooms for the girls’ 


was to move the 


figuring 


sleeping quarters and restroom, the store- 


rooms and_ repair 


Manager, 


J. W. Vernor, Grew Up with the 


company, when passing strangers pause 
and inspect the new building. 
It covers a space of 34 ft. by 36 ft., and 


is two stories with a basement. The walls 

















In 1892, J. W. Vernor Joined the Company 
of Which He Is Now Manager. Hard 
Work Is His Shibboleth. 
are of brick, except the basement walls, 
which are concrete. The roof is of as- 
bestos shingle, and the partitions are metal 
lath on wood frame, plastered. The floors 
rock between to 


are two-ply, with laid 


Organization 


make the floors 


The ceiling in the basement is 


deaden the sound and 
fireproof. 
eight feet high and all others are ten feet. 

The 


door next to the drive, there being 


basement is entered from a_ side 
steps 
from this door down to the basement floor 
and also up to the entrance to the repair 
shop, which is on the first floor. 

The basement contains a room 6 ft. by 
14 ft., which is used for a battery room: 
a room 8 ft. by 10 ft. for the coal bin; and 
the remainder of the wall space is provided 
divided 
or bins for carrying hardware stock 


with shelves, into compartments 
The 
hot air furnace, which provides the heat 
for the building, is also installed in the 
basement. 

Entering the first floor of the building, 
one finds himself in an enclosed porch, in 
which booth 


for long distance service. 


there is a and pay station 
This porch is 
open day and night. There is a door on 
the right opening on the lobby or waiting 
room—which is 6 ft. by 8 ft—and a grill 
gate opening on the stairs to the second 
floor. 

In the waiting room there is another 
booth and pay station for local or long 
distance service, and built-in seats for 
those who have to The lobby is 
separated from the main office by only a 
railing and gate. The billing clerk’s win- 
dow is conveniently located at the right. 


wait. 


In the main office are located the man- 
ager, accounting department, bookkeepers 
and clerks. This room is 18 ft. by 18 ft., and 

contains the desks, 





What 


needed was a sub- 


shop. was 


stantial, durable 
home arranged so 
as to be ideal for 
the complete home 
of a telephone 
plant. 

With these ideas 
and needs in mind, 
the company had 
the building con- 
structed. 





The new 
home is a structure 
to attract the 
ind make 


eye 
the 
townspeople proud 
if their telephone 
ompany. It gives 

W. Vernor 
omewhat of a 
hrill to that 
e is the manager 


say 


f this progressive 





filing cabinets and 
other 
used in 


equipment 
connection 











The New Exchange Building at Gonzales Is One of Which the Townspeople Are Proud. 
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with billing and 
general accounting. 

The repair shop, 
which is connected 
to the lobby 
door, is 16 ft by 
16 ft., and is fitted 
with the necessary 
test 
bat- 
magneto 
Cabi- 
with 


by a 


apparatus to 
both 
tery 


common 
and 





telephones. 
stocked 


cords, 


nets 
receivers, 
transmitters, and 
other repair parts 
are also located in 
this room. 

A door to the 
right leads to the 


equipment room, 
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which contains the main frame, relay 
vack, rectifier, ringing machines, power 
board, and the wire chief’s test cabinet. 

One side of the main frame is equipped 
with 1,200 pairs of protectors arranged 
horizontally, 100 lines in a row, to which 
the cables—two 600-pair—are attached. 
There is space for 600 additional lines. 
The other side is equipped with protectors, 
having a capacity of 640 lines, and addi- 
tional room for 540 lines. 

There is ample space for future growth 
in the relay rack space, and the rectifier 
and power board will also care for addi- 
tional demands. 

Now, let’s go up to the second floor and 
look around. The stairs from the porch 
on the first floor lead to a small hall, 
which has a door at the right leading into 
the sleeping room for the night operators, 
one at the left opening into the restroom, 
and one in front which 
operating room. 

The operating room is 18 ft. by 22 ft., and 
has large windows on two sides, so that 
it is light and airy. 
east exposure, 


opens into the 


It has a south and 
with no outside obstruc- 
is located the six-position 
Stromberg-Carlson super-service switch- 
board. The first position is equipped for 
toll—it has eight pairs of high efficiency 
cord circuits and ten toll circuits. 

The second and third positions are 
equipped for rural service—and have 70 
rural lines installed, with 60 now in use. 
Each position has 12 pairs of universal 
cord circuits, which have automatic fea- 
tures for common battery lines. There 
are four local-to-rural trunks ended on 
each of these positions. 

The fourth and fifth positions are full 
automatic—that is, so far as manual 
switchboards are automatic. Each one is 
equipped with 17 pairs of cord circuits, 
which provide for secret service, machine 
ringing, revertive ringing tone, instantane- 
ous ringing cut-off, ringing control by call- 
ing subscriber, dark keyshelf, positive su- 
pervision, flash recall, automatic peg-count, 
and other features. 


tions. Here 


The local lines—560 in number—are mul- 
tipled throughout the entire board for in- 
coming calls, either from rural or long 
distance. All outgoing local calls are 
trunked to either rural or long distance. 

In the operating room is also located 
a combined chief operator’s and wire 
chief’s desk. It is equipped with all the 
circuits usually found in apparatus of 
this type, installed with up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

To the north of the operating room is 
located the locker room, which contains 
a locker for each girl and is fitted to be 
used as a lunchroom. 

The restroom is furnished with tables, 
easy chairs and a telephone. Various peri- 
odicals and other reading matter are pro- 
vided for the use of the girls when not 
on duty. 
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Quite a number of telephone people have 
visited the Gonzales exchange since it 


was completed, every one of whom has 
spoken in complimentary terms of the type 
and arrangement of equipment and the 
design and layout of the building. 

Mr. Vernor—James W.—is a native of 
the district which -he now serves as man- 











The Operating Room in the Gonzales Ex- 
change During a Peak Period. 

ager of the telephone company. He was 

born on a farm in Gonzales County in 

1879 and received his education in the 

county high schools. 

His connection with the telephone in- 
dustry dates from the year 1902, when 
he joined the company of which he is 
now manager. He began by repairing 
rural lines, and did this class of work 
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for two or three years during times tha 
he was not busy on the farm. When th 
company opened up an exchange at Smiley 
he was made manager of the new ex 
change, in which capacity he continued for 
five or six years. 

In 1911 he obtained a financial interest 
in the company and went to Gonzales as 
manager and secretary of the organiza 
tion. Since that time he had active 
charge of all the company’s construction, 
and has done much to build up the com- 
pany—the number of stations now served 
being double what it was when he took 
charge. 

He doesn’t think there’s any secret to 
success—it’s just hard work, and then 
more hard work but one has to like the 
work he’s doing, and Mr. Vernor sure 
does like work that pertains to things tel- 
ephonic. (He can work hard in other 
lines, too, however, for he grew up on 
the farm and it was there he learned how 
to really work.) 

He belongs to the I. O. O. F., K. of P., 
Pretorians, and the commercial club. His 
hobby is the education of his three sons— 
two of whom are now in universities. 

The Gonzales company was organized 
in 1894, and it now has a plant valued 
at about $90,000, serving 1,500 stations. 
Southern Bell Capital Increased 

from 30 to 50 Millions. 

The authorized capital stock of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was increased from $30,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 at a meeting of the company stock- 
holders in New York June 19. 

The increased authorization was voted 
on recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors, it was 
stated, and such part of the stock as is 
issued at the present time will be used to 
reduce the floating indebtedness. 

















The Gonzales Operating Room During an “Off”? Period, Showing Front View of the 
New Stromberg-Carlson Super-Service Switchboard. 








Financial Statements and Reports 


Porto Rico Telephone Co. Reports on Its Operations for 1922, Financial 


Results Very Satisfactory, Large Amount of Improvement Work Done 





Tri-State Celebrates 20 Years of Uninterrupted Dividends—Other Reports 


Financial Statement Shows Porto 
Rico Company Had Good Year. 


That the Porto Rico Telephone Co., of 
San Juan, P. R., experienced a steady and 
healthy growth during 1922, is evident 
from the increase in telephones listed in 
its annual report. New stations installed 
during the year totaled 1,214, making the 
total number of stations on the island 
9,756 as of December 31. 

In line with its policy of continually im- 
proving and extending its service, the com- 
pany opened up several new toll stations, 
providing communication to portions of 
the island heretofore without 
About $223,000 was spent on 
and extensions during the year. 

The company has a petition for increased 
rates before the public service commission. 
Hearings have been held on it, but no de- 
cision has yet been rendered. 

In a letter accompanying the statement 
to the stockholders, President Hernand 
Behn made the following comments on 
the employe relationship: 

“During the year 1922 there was an in- 
creasing growth in the spirit of codpera- 
tion among the employes, which, in itself, 
is a favorable adjunct to furnishing the 
highest grade of service. 

“The company, on its side, has done 
much to foster an esprit de corps. By 
means of the employes’ benefit fund—ad- 
ministered for the employes—the company 
has taken care of sickness and numerous 
needy cases.” 

In San Juan a large restroom was pro- 
vided for the operators, and a restaurant 
was established in the same _ building, 
where meals are served at a nominal cost. 

The Radio Corp. of Porto Rico, an as- 
sociate company, has erected and installed 
on the seventh floor of the telephone build- 
ing, a complete and up to date broadcast- 
ing station, and it is now in operation. 

The financial results for the year were 
very satisfactory. The total gross earn- 
ings amounted to $546,720, an increase of 
aimost $50,000 over the earnings for 1921, 
and the net income was $95,923. 

Regular semi-annual dividends of 4 per 
cent on the preferred stock were paid dur- 
ing 1922, amounting to $20,668. Quarterly 
dividends of 1 per cent on the common 
stock, as well as four extra dividend pay- 
ments of 1 per cent each, were also dis- 
bursed. The total dividends paid on the 
common stock amounted to $48,000. 

On September 1 the sum of $18,000, or 
1% per cent of the face value of the first 
mortgage bond issue authorized, was de- 
posited with the trustee, and from the 


service. 
additions 


balances in the sinking fund the trustee 
retired $24,600 of bonds. From the re- 
serve for the reacquirement of preferred 
stock of the company, $1,200 of stock was 
purchased. 

Included in the item of $233,523 for ad- 
ditions and extensions were the following 
projects, which were completed during the 
year: 

A large amount of new cable in San 
Juan, Santurce, Ponce, 
dras and Humacao. 

An additional floor, the seventh, con- 
structed on the general office building in 
San Juan, providing space for the new 
rest room, restaurant, and radio broadcast- 
ing station. 


3ayamon, Rio Pie- 


A new concrete building in Bayamon, 
together with a new Western Electric 


switchboard With a toll position, and the 
conversion of the exchange from magneto 
to common battery. (The improved facili- 
ties materially increased the number of 
subscribers at this exchange.) 

A large amount of new switchboard and 
cperating equipment was also installed at 
the various exchanges during the year. 

Considerable work was accomplished in 
toll line construction, the most important 
being: A new pole line from Juana Diaz 
to Villalba and a metallic circuit; a No. 10 
copper circuit and a phantom circuit be- 
tween Mayaguez and San German; and 
extensive repairs to pole line and aerial 
wire from San Juan to Arroyo; also a 
No. 10 copper circuit between Naguabo 
Junction and Humacao. 

There was a good deal of construction 
in progress at the time the report was 
compiled, some of which was near comple- 
tion, and there were several extension proj- 
ects planned for this year. 

The letter of President Behn expressed 
the regret which the directors felt at the 
death of their associate, Alfredo Morales, 
who died during the latter part of the year. 

The comparative balance as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, and December 31, 1922, re- 
flected the following condition: 


Assets. 
1922. 1921. 
Intangible capital 

franchise ...... $ 309,343 $ 309,343 
Tangible capital — 

cost of plant 

buildings and 

equipment ..... 2,067,823 1,916 626 
Cash and deposits. 197,627 71,266 
Marketable securi- 

POO Te 5,000 5,000 
Accounts rec. ..... 52,854 63,089 
Materials and sup- 

i stecenkves 64,881 92,303 
Sinking fund as- 

ME crcbaeetwess 1] 1,152 
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Prepayments 4,745 4,984 
Unamortized debt 

discounts and 

expense ........ 110,024 90,054 
Other deferred 

GE Siwad-voy > 864 3,499 





$2,813,172 $2,557,307 


Liabilities. 





1922. 1921. 
Capital stock pre- 
So ee $ 257,300 $ 258,500 
Capital stock com- 
MN. Seikeewnaxe 600,000 600,000 
Funded debt 6 per 
cent, 1944 ...... 1,023,000 800,300 
Bills payable ..... 283,000 332,000 
Accounts payable. 280,072 211,046 
Reserves and ac- 
eee 191,780 199,209 
DUNE. Kicivoences 178,020 156,252 
$2,813,172 $2,557,307 


The comparative statement of income 
and profit and loss for the two years: 





REVENUES. 
1922. 1921. 

Exchange — service 

revenues ....... 358,441 $ 324,705 
Toll service revy- 

ae 133,295 134,885 
Other revenues 54,984 37,540 

Total revenues... $ 546,720 $ 497,130 


EXPENSES. 

















Operation ........ $ 228,618 $ 221,595 
Depreciation ..... 35,112 20,094 
Maintenance ..... 53,767 64,404 
"TOMES cccccscvece 33,518 26,963 

$ 351,015 $ 333,056 
Net income appli- 

cable to interest, 

OE oe paknaanin ae $ 195,705 $ 164,074 
Interest on bonds. $ 59,182 $ 48,832 
Other interest .... 40,294 24,777 
Miscellaneous .... 306 222 

$ 99,782 $ 73,831 

Net profits ..... $ 95,923 $ 90,243 
Dividends declared: 

Preferred ...... $ 20,668 $ 20,963 

Common ....... 48,000 48,000 

Total dividends. $ 68,668 $ 68,963 

Surplus earnings $ 27,255 $ 21,280 


Tri-State 20 Years Incorporated— 
Quarterly Statement. 

On May 16, the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., com- 
pleted the twentieth year of its incorpora- 
tion. The company recently paid another 
dividend on preferred stock, making 20 
years of uninterrupted dividends. 

In a letter to the stockholders, President 
G. W. Robinson said that it is planned to 
make only such extensions during this year 
as may be required to keep pace with the 
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SWITCHROOM AT LORAIN OHIO 











Mr. H. E. Hageman, 
Secretary of the Black 
River Telephone|\Com- 
pany, Lorain, Ohio, 
writes, “‘Our auto- 
matic plant has been 
in service since Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1917. It is 
giving excellent service 
and the telephone 
users are well pleased 
with it.——It gives us 
much pleasure to 
recommend auto- 
matic service to any 
company or city.’’ 
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owger Automatic Fosters Growth 





Strowger Automatic equipment makes money for telephone 
operating companies in more ways than one. 


Saving operators’ salaries is the most important economy. 
This alone makes the use of Strowger Automatic worth while 
from an economic viewpoint. 


Making money, not just saving it, is what your directors 
are after. 


Take out your pencil and figure what your company would 
make if you could increase your subscribers list 30% or 40% in 
two or three years, without anything like a proportional increase 
in operating expense. 


- 


Making money is what Strowger Automatic Equipment 
is doing for many companies. The service features of Strowger 
apparatus encourage new business at profitable rates and with 
very Slight extra expense. We have records which prove this 
statement over and over again. Let us lay specific facts and 


figures before you so that you can apply them to your own 
exchange. 


(We are proud of the Strowger installation at Lorain, Ohio. 
Note on the opposite page what Mr. H. E. Hageman, Secretary 
of the Black River Telephone Company, says about the service 
rendered. ) 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


lernational Autematie Seenene Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Precédés Thomson-Houston 
London > 


Automatie Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd. Liverpool 






Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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growth of the territory served, and at the 
present time it is not felt that it will be 
necessary to issue any new securities dur- 
ing the year. 

The decision of the Ford Motor Co. to 
establish a large manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plant in St. Paul, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men, has _necessi- 
tated an immediate enlargement of the 
Emerson exchange, which was built last 
year. 

The condensed income statement for the 
first quarter of the year follows: 


GeoGS CBTMINES. .oicccccccceses $1,161,160 
Maintenance, traffic, 

commercial, general, 

and other expenses. ...$614,136 
Federal, state and mu- 

nicipal taxes.........+. 64,124 
Reserved for deprecia- 

tion of plant and equip- 

ment 


00,075 


ee ee 878,335 


Net earnings prior to interest...$ 282,825 


ee  .._. SPPPPEPeCCeeT LoL 74,559 
Net earnings after interest 
IEEE oc ccdcsvawosnneteren $ 208,266 


The condensed balance sheet as of 
March 31 reflects the following condition : 


ASSETS. , 

Telephone plant, equipment anc 
SUPTIES 2. nc ccecssevccosses .$17,049,842 
Stocks of system corporations. 197,890 

Due from subscribers, agents, 
wn 2 eer re see 237,282 

Invested in marketable securi- 
ties O85 aie cole erase aber 428,652 
er rs 549,869 
eer eee 97,076 
$18,560,611 

LIABILITIES. 


Common and preferred stocks. .$10,118,580 


Bonds (direct and assumed)... 5,245,000 
Accounts payable (including ac- 
crued taxes and interest, not 
OE mer ree 440,177 
Service billed in advance....... 51,577 
Miscellaneous credits......... ¥s 3,111 
Reserved for employes’ benefit 
OS eS A eer re ere 46,110 
Reserved for renewal of phy- 
sical properties ..........6+- 1,896,383 
COUNOTS FORET VES noes ccescicecces 6,141 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 753,532 
$18,560,611 


Gain Due to Increased Revenues, 
Increased Expenses. 


The annual report of the Kearney Tele- 
phone Co., on file with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, shows a gain of 
$1,651 for the year, of which $737 was 
represented by in¢teased revenues and $914 
by decreased operating expenses. 

The company has a fixed capital of $255,- 
670, and a total capital of $265,986. The 
liabilities are represented by: Stock, $139,- 
650: bonds, $80,000; working and accrued 
liabilities, $11,567; deferred credit items, 
$29,047, and unappropriated surplus, $5,718. 

Operating revenues for the year totaled 
$68,723, divided as follows: Exchange, 
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$55,744 ; toll, $11,089 ; miscellaneous, $1,890. 

Operating expenses were $50,134, leav- 
ing a gross income of $12,589. From this 
are deducted interest, $4,800; taxes and 
uncollectible revenue, $3,000; rent, $1,122; 
and miscellaneous, $461, to which is added 
non-operating revenue of $696. This left 
a net of $9,902, of which $3,000 was paid 
in dividends and the remainder passed to 
surplus. 

The operating expenses were divided as 
follows: Maintenance, $27,625 ; traffic, $11,- 
913; commercial, $6,241; general, $4,355, 
a total of $50,134. 

Two of the heaviest stockholders are 
Warren I. Pratt, the president and general 
counsel of the company, and J. D. Loewen- 
stien, vice-president. W. S. Clapp is sec- 
retary and treasurer, and W. W. Johnson 
the general manager. 


International Company Earnings 
Continue on Improved Basis. 


At a meeting of the directors of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
recently, the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent—$1.50 per share—was de- 
clared, payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record June 27, 1923. 

The corporation reports a continuation 
of current earnings of subsidiary com- 
panies on the improved basis indicated by 
the statement for the first quarter of this 
year, which showed consolidated net earn- 
ings applicable to total International stock 
now outstanding at the annual rate of ap- 
proximately $9 per share. 

All floating indebtedness of the Interna- 
tional corporation and subsidiaries has 
been paid off, and cash on hand or invested 
in short term securities in excess of 
$2,000,000. 


Annual Reports Filed by California 
Companies Show Deficits. 


The Southern California Telephone Co., 
operating in Los Angeles, has reported to 
the California Railroad Commission that 
its operating revenue for 1922 was $8,530,- 
528, and operating expenses, $8,644,827, 
giving a net operating loss of $114,299. 
Miscellaneous non-operating revenue 
amounted to $86,785. Interest, rent, taxes 
and other deductions totaled $1,728,377. 

The net corporate loss for the year was 
$1,755,891. The deficit at the beginning 
of the year amounted to $1,089,613 and 
miscellaneous deductions were $1,858, 
leaving an accumulated deficit at the end 
of the year of $2,847,362. 

The Southwestern Home Telephone Co., 
operating in Redlands, Hemet, San Ja- 
cinto, Banning and vicinity, reported that 
its operating revenue was $126,434; oper- 
ating expenses, $88,287, giving a net oper- 
ating revenue of $38,147. Miscellaneous 
non-operating revenue was $175. 

Interest, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $38,322. The deficit at the begin- 
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ning of the year amounted to $5,964, leav- 
ing an accumulated deficit at the end of 
the year of $5,864. 





Number of Stockholders of A. T. 
& T. Co. Increasing. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has increased its stockholders since 
the beginning of the year by 15,800, bring- 
ing the total up to 263,800, according 
to figures given out June 20.. This does 
not include the employes of the company, 
almost 100,000, are at the present 
time purchasing one or more shares under 
a special offer from the company. 

This number of stockholders is almost 
one-half women. Of the entire number 
236,000 own less than 100 shares each, 
200,000 own less than 25 shares each and 
more than 80,000 own from one to five. 

This policy of distributing the stock over 
as wide an area as possible is said to have 
been the result of careful planning on the 
part of the officials of the company in an 
attempt to reach the entire public. Ac- 
cording to figures given out not one stock- 
holder owns more than 1 per cent of the 
total stock, while but 5% per cent is in 
brokers’ names. 


who 





Comparative Statement of Earn- 
ings of Keystone Company. 

An increase of about $7,000 in balance 
available for dividends, surplus and _ re- 
serve, in the statement of the 
Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for April, 1923, over that for April of 
last year. The balance for the first four 
months of this year is $23,500 greater than 
that for the same period last year. 

Gross earnings were greater this year, 
both for the month and the four-month 
period, while operating expenses and taxes 
amounted to about the same for the month 
and $4,000 less for the period. 

The statement comparing operations for 
this year and last year follows: 


is shown 


For month ended 
April 30, 1923 Year previous 


Gross earnings. .$146,338 $137,122 
Operating ex- 
penses and taxes 81,991 81,041 





Net earnings ...$ 64,347 
Less interest 
charges 


$ 56,081 


42,464 41,957 





Balance availa- 
ble for divi- 
dends, surplus 

and reserve.$ 21,883 $ 14,124 

For 4 months ended 

April 30, 1923 Year previous 

Gross earnings. .$580,863 $552,933 

Operating ex- 





penses and taxes 327,691 331,945 
Net earnings ...$253,172 $220,988 
Less interest . 

ee 174,212 165,741 





Balance availa- 
ble for divi- 
dends, surplus 
and reserve.$ 78,960 


$ 55,247 
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Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

According to the Southwestern Tele- 
phone News, L. F. Duggan, district com- 
mercial superintendent of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone in eastern Kansas, 
has initiated a movement to mark trails 
and highways to point out the nearest 
long distance telephone station. 

The Southwestern Bell at Mr. Duggan’s 
suggestion has added a new sign which it 
is thought will rank almost in importance 
with trail markers. 

The marker is an arrow three feet in 
length, placed about seven feet above the 
ground and surmounted with a standard 
Blue Bell sign. The arrow is painted 
white and carries the legend, “1 MILE 
PUBLIC TELEPHONE,” or “2 MILES 
PUBLIC TELEPHONE,” or whatever 
the distance may be. Only a half dozen 
of these arrows have been placed. 

The suggestion is being made to some 
other parts of the state as well. If the 
experiments now being conducted prove 
valuable as anticipated, a general arrow- 
marking program may be carried on 
throughout the state along the hard sur- 
faced highways. 

It may also be a part of the plan to 
cut in additional toll stations on existing 
lines at advantageous points. 

It is easy to estimate the quick benefit 
of these markers to travelers. Kansas is 
in the middle of the continent and _ its 
roads are naturally a part of many of the 
great transcontinental trails. Quick com- 
munication is often very necessary to trav- 
elers and these arrows assist in locating the 
points of communication. 

Mr. Duggan, who originated this arrow, 
is an enthusiast on trail and highway tele- 
phone markers. He suggested and built 
the now somewhat famous sign made with 
white limestone on a hillside flanking the 
Santa Fe Railroad near Cottonwood Falls, 
Kan., which reads, “TALK HOME-BELL 
TELEPHONE.” 


“War time costs have reduced the number 
of directory issues to one in June and one 
in December with the practice of only 
printing ‘June’ or ‘December’ on the out- 
side,” writes W. F. 
of the La Cross Telephone Co., of La 
Cross, Wis. “These being delivered most 
efficiently by the post office, there is ne 
opportunity to collect the obsolete books. 
Sul scribers do not destroy the old books 
but frequently continue to use them, re- 


gar-less of the alternating color of the 
Coy . 


Goodrich, manager 


“the experiment is being tried of print- 


ing on the cover a summer foliage picture 
with ‘Summer, 1923,’ printed across it 
for the June book and a snow scene with 
‘Winter, 1924 printed across it with the 
expectation that subscribers will not use a 
summer book in winter and vice versa.” 

The illustration of the cover, reproduced 
below, shows how the idea was worked 
out. The cover was printed on light yel- 
low paper stock, black and red ink being 
used. 

Transmitting fire calls by telephone in 
Johnstown, Pa., has been simplified to the 
extent that it is a very easy matter to send 
an alarm by telephone and all fire calls 
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t2” SEE PACE 2 FOR NEW DIRECTIONS >: 


Front Cover of Directory Showing Summer 
Scene as Distinguishing Feature. 


will be given preference by the operators. 
To secure a connection with headquarters 
of the fire department it is only necessary 
to lift the telephone receiver and when 
the operator asks for “number,” give the 
one word, “Fire,” and await an answer. 
Immediate connection will be given with 
telephone 16-78, Fire Chief Schultz’s 
headquarters, and directions as to the loca- 
tion of the fire may be given. The message 
will be relayed from headquarters to the 
company nearest the location of the fire 
and apparatus sent to fight the blaze. This 
arrangement will greatly simplify the 
transmitting of telephone alarms and ob- 
viate the necessity of looking up numbers. 
To further facilitate the arrangement the 
Johnstown Telephone Co. has had placards 
prepared on red cardboard, with the word 
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“Fire” and the number “16-78” -printed and 
posted conspicuously on the switchboards, 
so that any operator on duty at a switch- 
board may merely glance to the top of her 
board and see the number if she should 
happen to be unfamiliar with it. 

Further co-operation is being lent by the 
telephone company in instructing all opera- 
tors in tranmitting fire calls, it now being 
a part of each operator’s training to know 
just what to do when a fire call is turned 
in. 

Heretofore, when the number of a fire 
company was given, the operator might not 
recognize it immediately and in case the 
line of the company called was busy, there 
was a delay. This will be obviated by the 


alarm sender merely giving the word 
“Fire,” for the proper station will be im- 
mediately connected. Fire Chief Schultz 
has asked public co-operation in the matter. 


Last fall TeLerpHony told of the radio 
service which J. A. Gustafson, manager of 
the Fredonia Fredonia, 
Since then Mr. Gus- 


Telephone Co., 
Kans., is providing. 
tafson has received many requests from all 
over the country for information regarding 
his system of receiving radio broadcasting 
and distributing it to patrons. 

A recent issue of the Fredonia Daily 
Herald devoted two columns of space on 
the front page to this system. 
ether things it said: 


Among 


“There are 75 radio loud speaker con- 
nections in Fredonia which are served by 
the receiving set at the telephone company. 
This service has been perfected and in- 
stalled by the telephone management not 
as a-means for the derivation of profit but 
only as an extension of modern service to 
the telephone patrons. 

Only one dollar a month is charged for 
this system, although of course the patrons 
must procure at their own expense the 
loud speakers or phonograph attachments 
which range from $9.75 and upwards in 
price. Once installed, the residents have 
access to the music, sermons and lectures 
which Mr. Gustafson plucks from the air 
with his receiving set, much in the same 
fashion as does the magician his white rab- 
bits and yards and yards of silk ribbons. 

The three summer months are the un- 
favorable months from the radio stand- 
point, but Mr. Gustafson states that the 
afternoon and early evening prozrams are 
really excellent 


from a radio efficiency 
standpoint. 

Market and weather reports are fur- 
nished in the forenoon. During the noon 
from Kansas City is 
From 2 to 3 and from 3:20 
to 4:30 the afternoon concerts from Kan 


hour, the concert 
broadcasted. 
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sas City are again received as well as the 
baseball scores every half hour. 

The evening program opens from six 
to seven during which the school of the 
air program by the Kansas City Star is 
broadcasted. Both music and lectures en- 
hance this program until it is a favorite 
with Fredonia radio enthusiasts. From 
seven to eight, special readings are received 
and then from eight o’clock on the various 
radio evening programs are received from 
the large sending stations. 

This latter program consists of every- 
thing from music, violin contests, lectures, 
sermons, vaudeville sketches to election 
and current event returns. The value of 
these programs to those who are unable to 
leave their homes can be realized from a 
perusal of these varied programs which are 
daily and nightly broadcasted to the sev- 
enty-five telephone connections. 

On Sunday evenings the services of one 
of the Fredonia churches are broadcasted 
by Mr. Gustafson to the telephone patrons 
who are fortunate enough to possess the 
radio connections. On these occasions, the 
stores which have the loud speakers are 
generally filled with listeners who appre- 
ciate the broadcasting of such local ser- 
vices. 

During the recent high waters, Mr. Gus- 
tafson broadcasted the progress and extent 
of the high waters to the listeners of these 
75 connections. Confinement to the home 
was no excuse for ignorance of prevailing 
conditions, for radio stole into the sick 
room, into the rooms of the old people, 
into the rooms of young and energetic and 
told of the local happenings. 


Mr. Gustafson had been very consider- 
ate during the winter months of the Fre- 
donia sport fans and he has stayed up into 
the midnight hours to broadcast the re- 
turns, broadcasted from ringside, of the 
wrestling matches which have been staged 
at Wichita and broadcasted by the Wichita 
Kagle. Fredonia’s sporting public was 
every bit as enduring as Mr. Gustafson, 
part of them standing for hours in the 
news stand where Mr. Bowman, a red- 
blooded sport fan, played host to his cus- 
tomers during broadcasting of these re- 
turns. 


Mr.. Gustafson’s desire is not to reap 
profit from the radio service but to bestow 
the modern facilities of service to the tele- 
phone patrons. He is endeavoring to 
reach those, and extend service to those, 
who can be numbered among the satisfied 
users of the Fredonia Telephone Co.’s lines. 
It is an addition to an excellent telephone 
service which has progressed in leaps and 
bounds under Mr. Gustafson’s energetic 
and progressive management. 

As another venture Mr. Gustafson mar- 
kets for Fredonia the radio receiving sets, 
ones similar to the one with which he re- 
ceives radio which he relays to his patrons. 
These sets receive from all parts of the 
United States and retail from the low 
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price of $35.00 upwards. There are over 
15 independent sets now in operation in 
the city. 

Coupled with the problems of the man- 
agement of the telephone company it is 
no little addition of details of responsibil- 
ity which Mr. Gustafson has so willingly 
taken upon his shoulders. It is indeed a 
responsibility, for it requires careful atten- 


Attractive Float of 


tion to give to the residents of Fredonia 
the very best of the radio broadcasting 
from forenoon until late at night. 

Mr. Gustafson is a radio believer and 
was the first in Fredonia to foresee the 
growth and possibilities offered by radio. 
That he has responded to his belief so un- 
qualifiedly is a tribute to his foresight 
which has proved its merit. Meanwhile 
the letters continue to arrive from all 
parts of the country and even from Cuba, 
requesting information about the telephone 
radio system. It is an advertisement of 
Fredonia’s progressiveness.” 





In 1917, the Commercial Telephone Co. 
of Warsaw, Ind, owned a building 44 ft. 
by 132 ft. situated on one of the most 
prominent corners in the city. At that 
time, the company tore down the south end 
of its building, covering a space 44 feet 
by 50 feet, and constructed a new modern 
building. A fire wall was built between 
the old part of the building and the new. 

It was the intention to proceed to im- 
prove the balance of the building by ve- 
neering and so forth, but short!y there- 
after the government tceok over the tele- 
phone business, and the company was pro- 
hibited from doing this work. After re- 
lease by the material and 
labor were considered too excessive to re- 
build the old part of the building, so the 
matter was put off from year to year in 
the hope that labor and material would 
be lower. 


government, 
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In May, a contract was let to change all 
of the windows and to veneer the east 
side of the building, facing Indiana street 
so that the entire east side would maich 
and look as one building for the entire 133 
feet. The entire 44-foot frontage on Ce: 
ter street, which is the main street of the 
city, will be completely torn down and a 
new and sightly front constructed. The 


. SAN 





Illinois Telephone Co. in Recent Parade at Jacksonville, III. 


completed work is under contract to be 
finished by October 1, 1923. 

The officials of the company believe that 
when this improvement is completed, no 
telephone company in a town of 6,500 will 
have a better or more sightly home. 

The company is replacing all of its 
rural circuits with new wire and will hang 
or lay underground about 6,000 feet of 
cable this year. At the end of the year, 
the company will have over 14,000 feet of 
underground cable and about 45,000 feet 
of aerial. 

At this time, 
service to 1,982 
miles of toll line. 


the company furnishes 


patrons and owns 250 
The men in charge of 
the company are: J. W. Scott, manager; 
W. C. Bolton, wire chief; and F. A. 
Gruver, plant superintendent. 

When the city of Jacksonville, Ill, had 
a parade on June 18, commemorating 25th 
anniversary of the organization of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, the Illinois 
Telephone Co. was right there with one 
of the best-looking floats in the line. 

The occasion was a double-feature one, 
as hospital cottages for disabled soldiers 
of Illinois were dedicated at the same time. 
It is said that Illinois is the only state thus 
far that has furnished hospital cottages for 
its soldiers. 

The parade was the largest one Jackson- 
f 


ville has ever had, and a large numbe: ‘ 
persons from the 
attended. 


surrounding district 























Regulation and the Telephone 


vestment, not to value, which is very sub- 
stantially more than the investment) were: 

For the year 1902, 3.3 per cent; 

For the year 1915, 7.2 per cent; 

For the year 1920, 7.1 per cent; 

For the year 1922, between 7 and 8 per 
cent. 

The dividends which it has paid have 
been: 

For the year 1902, 2% per cent on pre- 
ferred stock and nothing on common; 

For the years 1903 and 1904, 5 per cent 
on preferred stock and nothing on com- 
mon ; 

For the years 1905 to 1911, inclusive, 
nothing. 

Prior to the year 1912, this preferred 
stock had been retired. Beginning with 
1912, dividends kave been paid as ‘fol!ows: 

For the year 1912, 2 per cent; 

For the year 1913, 4 per cent; 

For the years 1914 to 1919, inclusive, 7 
per cent; 

For the year 1920, 7% per cent; 

For the year 1921, 4 per cent; 

For the year 1922, 5 per cent. 

The average rate of return on the book 
cost (again, not the value) of the plant 
of all the associated companies of the Bell 
system for the year 1922 was 5.6 per cent. 
What Is a Just and Reasonable Rate? 

The words “just and reasonable” had an 
established meaning prior to the enactment 
of the regulatory statutes in our various 
states. They are regarded by the authori- 
ties as substantially synonymous. 

The basis of all business is that, upon 
the average, sound trades are beneficial to 
both parties to them. A merchant can 
continue his business because his goods are 
of more value to his patrons than the 
money which they pay for them, and be- 
cause this money is of more value to him 
than his goods. Where the benefits go 
only to one party to the transaction, the 
business cannot exist. 

A merchant whose customers are 
harmed and not benefited when they trade 
with him will soon have no customers, 
and on the other hand, a merchant who 
himself loses every time he makes a sale 
will soon be compelled to go out of busi- 
ness, 

Telephone companies are no exception to 
this rule. Unless the service of a utility 
is worth more to its patrons than the 
money which they pay for it, the service 
cannot be sold. The patrons will keep 
their money and forego the service. 

Again, unless the money received for the 
Service is worth more to the utility than 
the service—that is, unless it exceeds the 
cost of giving the service—this cost in- 
cluding the cost of obtaining capital. the 
business cannot continue because under 
such conditions there would cease to be 
itilities. What justifies the carrying on 


(Continued from page 12.) 
of any business and insures its permanence 
is this spread between the cost of produc- 
ing and selling what is sold and its value 
to the person who buys it. 

Incidentally, this so-called spread—that 
is, this difference between what it costs to 
produce telephone service and its value— 
measures the benefit which this service 
confers upon society. It is what insures 
the permanence of the business. 

If the service were worth less than it 
costs to furnish it, including the cost of 
the necessary capital, it would afford no 
benefit to society, people would discontinue 
taking it, and it would necessarily stop. If 
it were worth exactly this cost of furnish- 
ing it, it would gradually disappear be- 
cause there would be no inducement to the 
companies or to their subscribers for its 
continuance. 

That it is worth tremendously more 
than what the subscriber. pays for it is 
demonstrated, not only by the extremely 
rapid growth of its use, but also by the 
situation which arises when for any reason 
the service is temporarily discontinued, or 
new service cannot be furnished promptly. 
Interruptions of service and inability to 
obtain it bring its value sharply home to 
its users. 

These fundamental considerations deter- 
mine the basis for the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is a just and reasonable rate?’ 

It is a rate that justly and reasonably— 
that is, that equitably, as between the util- 
ity and its patron—divides this spread. It 
is a rate that equitably divides this profit 
that arises out of the transaction of the 
business, giving a due proportion of it to 
the utility and to the subscriber. 

If an attempt were made to give all of 
the profit to the patron, this would re- 
move every inducement to the utility to 
furnish the service and the business would 
not continue. On the other hand, if all of 
the profit were to go to the utility, there 
would be no inducement to the subscriber 
to take the service. It would be worth 
nothing to him, and so again the business 
would be discontinued. As was said by 
Mr. Justice Swayze: 


On the one hand, a just and reasonable 
rate can never exceed, perhaps can rarely 
equal, the value of the service to the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, it can never 
be made by compulsion of public author- 
ity so low as to amount to con‘iscation. 

A just and reasonable rate must cer- 
tainly fall somewhere between these two 
extremes, so as to allow both sides to 
profit by the conduct of the business, and 
the improvements of methods and increase 
of efficiency. Justice to the consumer, or- 
dinarily, would require a rate somewhat 
less than the full value of the service to 
him; and justice to the company would, 
ordinarily, require a rate above the point 
at which it would become confiscatory. 

To induce the investment and continu- 
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ance of capital there must be some hope 
of gain commensurate with that realizable 
in other business; the mere assurance that 
the investment will not be confiscated would 
not suffice. Public Service Gas Co. v. 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 87 
Atl. 651, 655. 


The question is not what the aggregate 
profits of the utility may be. These de- 
pend very largely upon the volume of its 
business. 

It should never be forgotten that it is 
rates which our laws subject to regula- 
tion, not profits. No state has attempted 
to authorize its commission to regulate 
profits. The question always is whether 
any particular charge or schedule. of 
charges to an individual or a community 
dealing with the utility are, considering 
the services rendered, an unreasonable ex- 
action. As was said by Mr. Justice Brewer 


in the Cotting case: 


Pursuing this thought, we add, that the 
state’s regulation of his charges is not to 
be measured by the aggregate of his prof- 
its, determined by the volume of business, 
but by the question whether any particular 
charge to an individual dealing with him 
is, considering the service rendered, an un- 
reasonable exaction. In other. words, if he 
has a thousand transactions a day and his 
charges in each are but a reasonable com- 
pensation for the benefit received by the 
party dealing with him, such charges do 
not become unreasonable because by rea- 
son of the multitude the aggregate of his 
profits is large. 

The question is not how much he makes 
out of his volume of business, but whether 
in each particular transaction the charge 
is an unreasonable exaction for the serv- 
ices rendered. He has a right to do busi- 
ness. He has a right to charge for each 
separate service that which is reasonable 
compensation therefor, and the legislature 
may not deny him such reasonable compen- 
sation, and may not interfere simply be- 
cause out of the multitude of his transac- 
tions the amount of his profits is large. 

Such was the rule of the common law 
even in respect to those engaged in a quasi 
public service independent of legislative 
action. In any action to recover for an 
excessive charge, prior to all legislative ac- 
tion, who ever knew of an inquiry as to 
the amount of the total profits of the party 
making the charge? Was not the inquiry 
always limited to the particular charge, and 
whether that charge was an unreasonable 
exaction for the services rendered? Cot- 
ting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Co., 183 
U. S. 79. 

This rule is amply established by the 
authorities as well as by economic con- 
siderations. While the rule is clear, it is 
necessarily flexible. 
duce a mathematical formula 
which it may be applied. 

The cost of rendering the service may 


It is impossible to de- 
through 


be determined with reasonable accuracy. 
Its value in dollars is not susceptible of 
the same measurement, but may be ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy. There is 
no hard and fast line showing just where 
the rates should fall to equitably divide 
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the spread between the cost of the service 
and its value, as between the utility and its 
patrons. What is the proper line is not an 
arithmetical question. It is an economic 
question. Its solution demands the exer- 
cise of sound trained judgment. 

The question arises as to each specific 
rate, and is whether that rate is equitable 
as between the utility and the class of pa- 
trons to which it applies. Is the rate fair 
to the utility? Is it fair to its patrons? 
In addition to the governing fundamental 
factors which require that the rate be more 
than the cost and less than the value of 
the service, there are frequently many 
other considerations which not only may, 
Lut should, be taken into account. 

The rule of just and reasonable rates 
is as essential to its patrons as it is to 
the utility. The value of every public 
service so much exceeds what its patrons 
pay for it that there is no case where they 
can afford to forego good service in order 
to obtain lower rates. The value of serv- 
ice is only completely demonstrated when 
there is difficulty in obtaining it; under 
such conditions it soon develops that cost 
is not the material factor. The only ques- 
tion is how to obtain service. 

A utility that is not prosperous cannot 
render either good service or cheap serv- 
ice. To render good and efficient service, 

and to do this economically, requires an 
‘ adequate amount of money. No utility 
can give good service at a low cost unless 
it keeps its plant well maintained; unless 
it adopts, as they prove themselves in, new 
and improved devices; unless it maintains 
an adequate force of competent, well 
trained employes. 

All of these things require money; they 
are beyond the means of a utility that is 
insolvent or is on the edge of insolvency. 
Its service deteriorates; its plant deteri- 
orates; economy in operation disappears; 
expenses in operation increase. Inadequate 
rates mean a loss to the utility, but they 
mean a greater loss to its patrons. 

Fortunately, the average man does not 
desire an unfair rate. He is willing to 
pay a fair price, and for it he demands 
good service. He would rather pay a fair 
price for good service than an inadequate 
price for poor and inadequate service. 
What he does want to know, and what he 
has a right to know, is that he is not being 
imposed upon. 

Cost of the Public Services. 

Whether a thing costs much or little is 
always a matter of comparison. 

What its users pay for the various pub- 
lic services is so small compared with their 
value as to be relatively negligible; in fact, 
there is no limit to the value of these 
services. They are an essential part of the 
economic and social machine which has 
been evolved for the transaction of our 
affairs, so that without them our business 
and social life could not go on as it does 
now. 

If comparison be made with payments 
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for other~things, the same conclusion is 
reached. The total gross revenue of the 
Bell system for telephone service for the 
year 1922 was in round figures $538,000,000. 
Taken by itself, this is a large amount; 
spread over about ten million stations, it 
is not a large amount; and when compared 
with $500,000,000 paid by the people of 
the United States for cosmetics during 
the same period, it is a very small amount 
to pay for this service. 

Because freight rates are so much dis- 
cussed, I have ascertained the total amount 
paid on that account in a year in the 
United States. The reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show that ior 
1921 this was four billion dollars. It is 
interesting to note that this is a little over 
1% times the annual payment for tobacco, 
and less than the annual payment for to- 
bacco and candy combined. : 

The experts of the United States Treas- 
ury estimate the total annual income of 
the United States at 60 billion dollars, and 
the annual expenditures for what they 
classify as luxuries at 21 billion dollars. 
Incidentally, a nation which can spend over 
one-third of its gross income for luxuries 
is tremendously rich. 

These figures show that the total pay- 
ments for public services are relatively 
small. This is not suggested as in any way 
tending to justify the exaction of unrea- 
sonable charges for these services. It is 
significant as showing that reasonable 
charges for these services are not burden- 
some, and are not a relatively large item 
of the national expense. 

General Scope of Commission Laws. 

Before the enactment of the general stat- 
utes for the regulation of public utilities 
which have been passed by many of our 
states, what are still the fundamental 
rights of the utilities upon the one hand 
and their patrons upon the other were well 
settled. 

The subscriber was entitled to just and 
reasonable rates, to freedom from dis- 
crimination, and adequate and efficient 
service. The utility was limited to just 
and reasonable rates, and had the right to 
charge such rates. Unjust discrimination 
was prohibited. The utility incurred an 
obligation to furnish good service and ade- 
quate to the demands of the territory 
served by it. 

These were the fundamental things 
touching the relations between the utilities 
and their patrons. 

The so-called commission laws grew 
out of a wide-spread feeling, no doubt in 
many cases entirely justified, that these 
rights of the patrons were being infringed. 
The then existing laws adequately defined 
these rights, but it was felt that they 
failed to provide any satisfactory method 
for their enforcement. 

The purpose of the commission laws was 
not to change what were the fundamental 
rights of either the patrons or the utilities. 
It was to supplement the existing laws by 
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providing adequate machinery to insure the 
protection and preservation of these rights, 
both for the patron and for the utility. 

Broadly, to provide this machinery is the 
scope and purpose of the commission laws 
of the several states. Leaving out of ac- 
count some incidental matters, their effec 
is not to create new rights in either the 
utility or its patrons, but rather to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of what were 
the old rights of each at the common law. 

The great things which are at the foun- 
dation of these statutes are rates and sery- 
ice. Substantially all of their provisions 
relate directly or indirectly to one or the 
other. These are the matters, and the only 
matters of concern to the public. 

As to rates, taking the parties where 
they were at the common law—that is, 
recognising the obligation of the utility to 
charge just and reasonable rates which are 
not discriminatory, and the right of its 
patrons to have such rates—the statutes 
confirm this status. To this extent they 
are merely declaratory of the common law. 
What is new in them is the machinery 
provided for the enforcement of these 
rights. 

In the same way, as to service,.the fun- 
damental rights and obligations of the com- 
mon law are recognized, and again the ef- 
fort is to provide machinery for their en- 
forcement. 

These laws have been vigorously criti- 
cized by many utilities as taking away 
from them their right to make rates and 
to manage their property. This criticism, 
in my opinion, is based on misconception 
and misinterpretation of these statutes. It 
is unwarranted. In fact, until the utilities 
have frankly urged the sound construction 
of these laws, and have sincerely endeav- 
ored to co-operate with the commissions 
in their administration, it does not lie in 
their mouths to criticize either the laws or 
the manner of their enforcement. 

Properly interpreted these laws do not 
attempt to overstep the line between regu- 
lation and management beyond which regu- 
lation may not go. Regulate means “to 
govern by or subject to certain rules or re- 
strictions.” 

As applied to utilities it means the de- 
velopment of general rules which are to 
govern the utilities in their activities. For 
instance, there is the rule that rates must 
be just and reasonable, and that they must 
not be discriminatory. This is a rule to 
govern the utilities in their actions. The 
regulatory statutes provide means for as- 
certaining whether or not this rule is be- 
ing complied with, and for enforcing a 
compliance in cases of disobedience. 

The distinction between regulation and 
management may be illustrated by compar- 
ing a regulatory body with a policeman. 
The citizen in the comparison takes the 
place of the utility. The state and the 
municipality have passed certain laws to 
govern the citizen in his action. The po- 
liceman does not tell the citizen when to 
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get up in the morning, what to wear, what 
to have for breakfast, when to go to his 
place of business, how to go there, what 
to do after he reaches it, when to leave, 
and so on through the day until it is time 


for him to retire at night. That would be 
management. 

The policeman’s first duty is to observe. 
So long as the citizen keeps within the 
rules established by law for his govern- 
ment, the policeman does not interfere; 
and he has done his full duty. When the 
citizen oversteps these rules, the policeman 
stops him, puts him back, and if the vio- 
lation be flagrant enough, the citizen, just 
like the utility, is punished. 

In a very recent case, the Supreme 
Court of the United States says: 


It must never be forgotten that while 
the state may regulate with a view to en- 
forcing reasonable rates and charges, it is 
not the owner of the property of public 
utility companies and is not clothed with 
the general power of management incident 
to ownership. State of Missouri ex rel. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone- Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Missouri et al., 
May 21, 1923. 


This is but a reiteration of what has 
long been the established doctrine. The 
property of public utilities is private prop- 
erty, privately-owned. The right of man- 
agement inheres in ownership and cannot 
be taken away under the guise of regula- 
tion. 

Upon this question there has been wide- 
spread and general misapprehension. It 
has been assumed that the power to regu- 
late embraces the power to manage, and 
that these regulatory laws take away from 
the utilities the power to manage their 
own properties. This is an error. 

Sound regulation will be furthered by 
the recognition of this rule by the utilities, 
as well as by the regulatory bodies. As 
in cases of negligence and due care, in- 
stances will undoubtedly arise on the bor- 
der line where it will be difficult to apply 
the rule, although the rule itself is well 
established. This rule is important, and 
it should not be ignored because of the dif- 
ficulty in its application in a relatively 
small class of cases. 


Regulation Cannot Reduce Reasonable 
Rates. 

A failure to realize that not everything 
may be accomplished by regulation has 
sometimes resulted in disappointment and 
criticism. No successful means of obtain- 
ing something for nothing has ever yet 
been discovered. I think I may say that it 
has been demonstrated that this cannot 
be done by regulation. 

Speaking broadly, it is beyond the pow- 
er of regulation to secure for the patrons 
of a public utility its service for less than 
a fair price. This may be done temporar- 
ily. A few utilities may be bankrupted. 
But in the long run, no law and no order 
by a regulatory body can secure service at 
less than a fair price. I am not talking 
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now about the constitutional limitation 
which prevents the imposition of rates by 
public authority which will afford less 
than a fair return. I am talking about 
fundamental economic laws. 

In order to render its service a utility 
requires capital invested in plant and ap- 
paratus; it requires labor; it requires sup- 
plies. No law can enable it to obtain these 
things for less than they are worth in the 
market, and the market is always a com- 
petitive market. It cannot obtain these 
things without paying what they are rea- 
sonably worth, and it ‘cannot sell service 
for less than its cost. It cannot perman- 
ently render service unless it charges rea- 
sonably adequate rates. 

This situation is fundamental and can- 
not be changed by law. I think it the duty 
of the regulatory bodies as well as of the 
utilities to candidly and fairly present this 
to the public, so as to remove any miscon- 
ception that there may be upon this ques- 
tion, and so aid in securing the support 
of public opinion for sound regulation. 


Is Regulation Worth While? 


Regulation costs money. If the ag- 
gregate of these costs for the United 
States could be ascertained with accuracy, 
the amount would be appalling. Unless 
regulation is worth more than it costs, it 
cannot justify itself. I believe that these 
costs are unnecessarily large. 

A better understanding of the regula- 
tory laws and of the real scope and func- 
tion of regulation together with the kind 
of codperation that ought to exist between 
the utilities and the regulatory bodies 
would very greatly reduce this expense. 

But, passing this question, no regulation 
can be of advantage to their patrons un- 
less it is also of advantage to the utili- 
ties. The converse of this is also true— 
no regulation can be of advantage to the 
utilities unless it is also of advantage to 
their patrons. I am not speaking of tem- 
porary conditions. I mean that in the long 
run the only regulation that can be of ad- 
vantage to anyone is the sound regulation 
that benefits all. 

The true function of the regulatory body 
must be borne in mind. Its function, as 
we have seen, is not to manage the prop- 
erty. Its function is to advise itself as 
to whether the rules governing the activi- 
ties of the utility are being observed. 

If they are, its function is to do noth- 
ing; if they are not—to correct what is 
wrong. The best and the most satisfac- 
tory situation is where the utilities keep 
within the prescribed rules so that affirma- 
tive action by the regulatory body is un- 
necessary. ‘ 

The regulation of the telephone industry 
presents peculiar difficulties. The industry 
is national, not local. Consequently, for 
the determination of the questions which 
relate to it, there must be taken into ac- 
count factors which are broader than the 
jurisdiction of the regulatory body, even 
though that jurisdiction be coextensive 
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with the boundaries of a state. No plen 
for the regulation of a telephone system, 
or parts of it, by municipalities can he 
sound from either a logical or a practical 
point of view. 

Telephone service is based upon a nw 
art, an art that is dynamic, not static. 
There are involved all of the intricacies 
that go with extremely complicated appa- 
ratus and the utilization of delicate electric 
currents. Unrestricted development along 
the most efficient and economical 
must be permitted without interference. 
The service must not suffer from unwise 
regulation due to lack of special knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Bell sys- 
tem has never been opposed to sound regu- 
lation. It has confidence in the fairness 
and good sense of its patrons. It respects 
their desire and their right to know that 
they are not being imposed upon. 

It has sensed a tremendous value in the 
commissions as a point of contact between 
itself and the public through which the 
public may learn. something about the busi- 
ness and through which the Bell system, 
by a policy of fairness and frankness, may 
earn the confidence and good will of its 
patrons. It has. relied upon the sincerity 
and good faith of the regulatory bodies 
and, on the whole, its confidence has not 
been misplaced. 


lines 


Oklahoma Men Will Have Two 
District Meetings This Month. 


Active interest is being displayed in the 
district conventions of the first and second 
districts of the telephone division of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, which are 
to be held at Broken Arrow and Quinton, 
respectively, on July 19 and 21. 

These meetings were postponed from 
June 19 and 21 on account of the damage 
to roads and bridges by the June floods and 
by the large amount of line work occa- 
sioned the telephone companies by the flood 
condition. 

The programs for the two conventions 
will stand without change. At each con- 
vention there will be an all-day session of 
speeches and discussions, followed by a 
banquet in the evening. 





United States Government Speci- 
fication for Dry Cells. 


Specifications for various types of dry 
cells have been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Standards as Circular No. 139. 

These specifications were officially adopt- 
ed by the Federal Specifications Board, 
June 15, 1923, for the use of the depart- 
ments and independent establishments of 
the government in the purchase of dry 
cells. 

Copies of the specifications may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 
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A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicage, III. 
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No Waiting for the Stock 
Keeper Here 


WENTY telephone service men—or 
fifty—can be waited upon by one 
stock keeper here without the loss of 


a single minute by a single service man, 
even though all come in at once. 


Notice the doors under the counter, each 
with a lock and space for a card to carry 
a service man’s name. 

They are the doors to each service man’s 
stock of supplies. The stock keeper re- 
plenishes the supplies from the Lyon Shelv- 
ing shown in back of the counter, any time 
during the day or night. No service man 
has to wait, the stock keeper is never 
rushed. 

This photograph shows part of one of our 
installations for the Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Unless you know that you are handling all 
your stores and supplies more economically 
than the above company, it will pay you to 
write us. The services of Lyon Engineers 
are available without cost to you. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


Boston Philadelphia Indianapolis 

New York Pittsburgh Chicago 

Rochester Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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Multiple, Jack and Panel, and 
other Plant, Traffic and Com- 
mercial Record Systems for 
the biggest telephone com- 
pany in the world. 


We ought to be making 
them for you, too! 


Tell us of your record and 
binder problems ; we can help 
you solve them. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone , 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest te Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Northwestern Bell Engineer Pre- 
sents New Depreciation Theory. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
presented a new theory of depreciation for 
the consideration of the Nebraska federal 
court master in chancery who is taking tes- 
timony in the lawsuit over exchange rates 
in that state. Engineer Woolford, who 
presented it, called it “the reverse accumu- 
lation” method, and he illustrated it with a 
series of diagrams. 


Mr. Woolford said that he started at a 
specific date and from that accumulated 
the amounts of plant retired as shown by 
the credits to the fixed capital account until 
the accumulated retirements equalled the 
plant investment at that time. The num- 
ber of years required to reach this balance 
is approximately the average life of that 
class of plant. The principal advantage he 
claimed for it was that reliable data was 
at hand to support it in the company rec- 
ords. The only disadvantage is that on 
the books aerial wire is put down as 
such—there is no division between copper 
and iron. 


This theory was given predominant 
weight in the various tables that he at- 
tached as bearing out his theory that 6 per 
cent a year is the proper figure. The state 
commissioners did not quarrel seriously 
with this theory, but pointed out that it 
was, in essence, based upon what their own 
expert has always contended—that the ex- 
perience of the company should govern. 
This theory had always been antagonized 
by the telephone company experts, who 
claimed this could not apply to a growing 
plant. The position taken by the commis- 
sioners in this case is that after a certain 
amount has been accumulated asa reserve, 
there is no justification for adding to it. 

Mr. Woolford testified that in his opin- 
ion the question of depreciation is simply 
and purely one of operating expenses, and 
that it deals with the determination of the 
expenses incurred because the property is 
being constantly consumed in service. The 
purpose of his studies was to determine the 
correct percentage of the original cost that 
must be charged to expenses throughout 
the life of property devoted to public use. 

He said that a proper study and com- 
putation necessitated the consideration of 
other factors than the property that van- 
ished through use in service giving. There 
are such extraordinary things as storms, 
fires and floods, which are often of so 
serious a character that they cannot be 
taken care of in maintenance. Obsolescence 
is another. factor. His studies had shown 
that there was a wide variation in the items 
making up the various kinds or classes of 


property. One pole would last 18 or 20 
years, while another, for which it ‘would 
seem safe to predict the same longevity, 
had to be replaced at four years. Past ex- 
perience was the safest guide. 

Until recently, he said, labor prices were 
an important factor in computing deprecia- 
tion figures and in building up a mortality 
curve from the plant records. Salvage 
costs as compared with original cost were 
also affected by the wage levels, and neces- 
sitated a careful calculation. In making up 
a mortality curve that he presented he said 
he had secured the prices on each of the 
items and of the classes, but that the ac- 
curacy of these deductions depends also on 
the volume of plants included. In making 
this up he has taken all available records. 
The company had made a thorough study 
and presentation of these in the Minnesota 
rate case, and he had used these in accu- 
mulating his data. 


Mr. Woolford submitted the following 
as his deductions as to the percentages 
proper to be allowed for depreciation in the 
various items making up the various 
classes of property. The variation in per- 
centage as compared with the life of each 
kind of property is due to the greater or 
less amount of salvage, this item running 
from nothing in some classes to as high as 
40 per cent in others: 


Life in Dep. 

Years. Rate 
Exchange right of way....... 18 5.5 
pe RS rrr 40 zo 
I i ici die xia tintin oi riewineie 30 2.0 
Central office equipment ...... 13 6.8 
Other C.O. equipment......... 10 ~— 110.0 
station apparatus .......:.... 5 6.0 
Private branch exchanges..... 75° 77 
Booths and fittings............ 10 5.0 
Exchange pole lines......... 15 8.1 
Exchange aerial cable......... 14 5.6 
Exchange aerial wire......... 13 11.9 
Exchange drop wire ......... 20 6.3 
U. G. conduit, main.......... 60 1.7 
U. G. conduit, branch........ 25 4.0 
ee ae 20 28 
ee ee a ee 12 72 
°F ee 18 9.4 
‘Om Berm Calle ......0s0i00 16 4.9 
Toll aerial copper wire ....... 30 6.4 
Toll aerial, iron wire.......... 17 114 
Toll U. G. conduit, main...... 60 1.7 
Toll, U. G. conduit, sub....... 25 4.0 
mee Ab, G. CHINO. feos cccwee 25 4.0 
Office furniture and fixtures... 12 qi 
Store equipment ............. 8 10.0 
Stable and garage equipment.. 5 16.0 
Tools and implements......... 2.5 20.0 


To the Defense of Operator Ac- 


cused of Disloyalty to Public. 

Like everyone else who knows the diffi- 
culties of pleasing the telephone-using pub- 
lic, C. L. Pickett, manager of the Norfolk, 
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Neb., exchange of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., doubted that there was any 
foundation in fact to the complaint filed 
by John Wrede, of Redbird, with the Ne- 
braska Railway Commission, alleging that 
an operator of the Lynch Telephone Co. 
refused service in an emergency. 

Mr. Wrede made the statement that the 
operator said she could not under the rules 
handle any calls, as it was after 10 p. m.; 
that he protested a bridge was in danger 
of being washed out, but that his protest 
fell on deaf ears. 

The item was published in TELEPHONY 
of June 9 under the head, “It Will Be Diffi- 
cult to Convince the Commission,” and 
merely stated what the complaint alleged. 
Mr. Pickett—who is a disinterested party 
and in no way connected with the Lynch 
company, except that it uses the Bell toll 
service—felt that the complaint deserved 
immediate investigation. He made it and 
found: 

That the Independent exchange at Lynch, 
from which Mr. Wrede received service 
over a farmer owned line, has rates filed 
providing for unlimited service from 7 a. 
m. to 10 p. m., and for emergency service 
the rest of the time. 

That Mr. Wrede’s complaint has proved 
to be false in this particular .case, 

He called at 10:15, once, for 5F3, the 
number of the county commissioner having 
charge of bridges, The operator answered 
him by saying, “It is after 10 o’clock.” He 
hung up, without a word, and did not call 
again until the next morning. This fact 
is established by the manager of the Lynch 
company, as well as by two neighbors of 
Mr. Wrede’s on the same line with him, 
who heard the call go through. Finally, 
the bridge did not wash out. 

The operating force at Lynch, Mr. 
Pickett’s investigation showed, is up to the 
average in the “spirit of service’—as is 
evidenced by the fact that for nine months 
there has been but one complaint made to 
the manager about the operating force, and 
that one was entirely unfounded. 

It is a rare occasion when an operator is 
accused of being disloyal in the public ser- 
vice—it is so contrary to operators’ tradi- 
tions—and usually it develops that if there 
were any fault it was the subscriber’s, as 
in this case, when, informed that the 
emergency service was on, he hung up and 
didn’t pursue the matter further, that 
night. 


Allows New Rates But Orders Bet- 
ter Collection Methods. 

The company was ordered to enforce a 
suitable set of collection rules. 

In passing on the petition of the Norton 
County Codéperative Telephone Co., of 
Norton, for authority to make changes in 
its rates, the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission found that the company has been 
unduly negligent in the collection of rentals 
and that at the time of the hearing—March 
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1—it had $4,200 due from its subscribers. 
The following rates were allowed on 
June 22: 


PBINONR, OMEOOEEY 6c. cic ccdivees $2.00 
Residence, one-party .............. 1.25 
Rural residence, multi-party....... 1.25 
Rural switching service............ 50 
SR "oa Cede seen aees esa oee 25 


A penalty of 25 cents is to be paid by 
city subscribers on bills not paid by the 
15th of the month; and on rural lines 
where the payment period is quarterly, 75 
cents extra is to be charged where pay- 


‘ments are not made by the Ist of the sec- 


ond month of the quarter for which the 
rentals are due. 


Patrons Agree to Higher Rates for 
Merger in W. Va. Town. 

An application for increases in rates at 
Wallsburg, W. Va., was filed with the 
West Virginia Public Service Commission 
on June 27 by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. The increase would amount 
to 25 cents a month on individual and resi- 
dence telephones and 50 cents a month on 
two-party business lines. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac recently 
bought the Wellsburg Home Telephone 
Co., after a petition favoring the merger 
had been signed by 80 per cent of the tele- 
phone users, who agreed to pay the pro- 
posed higher rates. The merger is ex- 
pected to be completed by August 1, the 
company declared. 


Third Mortgage Bond Issue Au- 
thorized by Commission. 

On July 6, the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission authorized the Iron River Water, 
Light & Telephone Co., of Iron River, to 
issue $50,000 par value of its third mort- 
gage bonds dated July 1, 1923, maturing 
July 1, 1943. They bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum and are se- 
cured by a third mortgage on all of the 
property, franchises and income of the 
company. The purpose of the bond issue 
is to secure funds with which to rebuild 
a dam in Iron River, Bayfield County, 
Wis. 

Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
GEORGIA, 

June 26: Hearing held in Atlanta on 
petition of Milledgeville Telephone Co., of 
Milledgeville, for authority to issue $75,000 

in capital stock. _ 

June 26: Hearing held in Atlanta on 
application of the Gainesville Telephone 
Co. for permission to discontinue its ex- 
change at Franklin. 

ILLINOIs. 

June 13: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authorized to acquire its pro 
rata share of 100,000 shares of capital 
stock of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.— 
the issue having been authorized by order 
of May 9—and to acquire at not less than 
par any additional shares of this issue of 
capital stock or any heretofore issued that 
may be offered. 
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June 13: Illinois Bell Telephone Co, 
given permission to execute and deliver its 
first and refunding mortgage, in the form 
of a trust deed, dated June 1, 1923, to the 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
as trustee, to secure the present issue of 
$50,000,000 principal amount of first and 
refunding mortgage, 5 per cent, gold bonds, 
series A, and subsequent issues of the 
bonds; and to issue and sell $50,000,000 
aggregate principal amount of the bonds, 
dated June 1, 1923, to mature June 1, 
1956. 


June 19: In the matter of petition of 
the city of LaHarpe for rehearing on pro- 
posed advanced rates of LaHarpe Tele- 
phone Co.; denied. 

June 20: Order entered permanently 
vacating suspension order and resuspension 
order affecting rate schedule supplement 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 1 of the Illinois 
Local Telephone Co.; also authorizing the 
company to place the proposed schedule in 
effect for service between Donovan and 
Iroquois, and from Iroquois to Sheldon; 
effective June 15. 

June 20: Macomb Telephone Co. al- 
lowed to construct and operate a toll line 
from Macomb to Adair, Table Grove, Ver- 
mont, Astoria and Ray, subject to the 
company’s compliance with general order 
No. 30 

June 20: Approval given to lease by 
the C. & E. I. Ry. Co. to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of certain 
premises in St. Elmo for one year from 
March 1, 1923, at $10 per year. 

June 20: Gillespie Home Telephone Co., 
of Gillespie, authorized to execute and de- 
liver its first mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated July 1, 1923, to A. F. Armington, 
of Dixon, as trustee, to secure $57,000 ag- 
gregate principal amount of its first mort- 
gage gold bonds authorized to be issued 
and sold as of date of July 1, 1923, ma- 
turing July 1, 1933, bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest, to be sold at 93 per cent of face 
value. 

June 20: National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., of Clinton, permitted to issue and 
sell $75,000 aggregate principal amount of 
its five year, 7 per cent convertible notes, 
dated May 1, 1923, maturing May 1, 1928; 
authorized to execute and deliver its trust 
agreement, dated May 1, 1923, to G. G. 
Fargo, of Clinton; also to deposit with the 
trustee $100,000 aggregate par amount of 
7 per cent preferred capital stock. 

June 20: Central Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., authorized to sell to Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. iron metallic circuit 
and two copper metallic circuits on the 
four-mile section of toll line between Pas- 
ton and Loda, for $1,075. 

June 20: Order entered suspending, 
until October 20, 1923, proposed rates for 
service by Farmers Telephone Co. of Lee 
County in Amboy, Ashton and other towns 
mentioned. 

June 20: Proposed rates of Colchester 
Farmers Telephone Co. for service in Col- 
chester, suspended until October 26, 1923. 

June 20: Rates proposed by Auburn 
Telephone Co. for service in Auburn and 
vicinity, suspended until October 26, 1923. 

June 20: Order entered suspending 
until October 26, 1923, rate schedule pro- 
posed by Illinois Local Telephone Co. for 
service in Ashkum, Beaverville and other 
towns. 


June 20: New rate schedule filed by 
Danvers Telephone Co. for service in 
Danvers. 

June 20: Application filed by Benson 


Telephone Co. for authority to establish 
new rates in Benson and vicinity. 

June 20: Order entered suspending 
until October 28, 1923, proposed rates of 
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July 14, 1923. 
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sngueartuetone Stacy Load Binders 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 


throughthem. Yours very truly, 
(Name on request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 
























ROEBLING 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


TELEPHONE WIRE 





John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 





Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 

and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 

and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
—s chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 

rr eee ee inks of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 

securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer— Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
each, $7.00 per pair. 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Sold 
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Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT IN USE! N FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 





7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 











RICE-HITT CO., 709 Mission Street 


A job well done 


No one has ever denied Done 
the right of the Turner Brass 
Works to distinction as 
America’s pioneer specialists 
in Blow Torch, Plumber’s 
Furnace and Fire Pot 
building. 

The Work-a-day history of its 


individuals is that of specialized 
thought and organized effort. 


A Blow Torch unquestionably 
more efficient and above all 
S-A-F-E, P-O-S-I-T-I-V-E-L-Y 
S-A-F-E, had long been the pre- 
vailing purpose throughout the 
Turner plant. 


TURNER BLOTORCH 


is a mighty practical me how much really can be done 












when a well founded resolution is carried out in its entirety. 
The eleven patented and exclusively Turner features will, 
upon your examination, prove better than words how Turner 
has succeeded in its efforts for Blow Torch DURABILITY, 


EFFICIENCY and SECURITY. 
May we quote you today? 


The World’s Largest Exclusice Manufacturers of Blow Torches, Fire Pots and Brazers 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

RICE- arTt Co., 416 vs Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


RICE-HITT CO., tg L. C. Smith Bldg. THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 
Se 


attle, Wash 36 Murray 8t., New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Deveney & ‘Co., Fourth National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
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Coon Brothers Telephone Co. for service 
in Gifford, Penfield and Rantoul. 

July 10: Hearing held in Springfield 
on application of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for leave to discontinue service 
in Pike County. 

July 11: Hearing held in Springfield on 
application for approval of sale by Cerro 
Gordo Telephone Co., of Cerro Gordo, to 
the Inter-County Telephone Co. of prop- 
erty in the unincorporated town of La 
Place and vicinities, Piatt County; also 
for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to the Inter-County company to op- 
erate the property, and for authority to 
issue $16,500 capital stock, $20,000 of its 
preferred stock, and $27,500 of its first 
mortgage, 6 per cent, gold bonds. 

KANSAS. 

June 21: Permission given R. A. To- 
bine, owner of the Moreland Telephone 
Exchange, to sell his plant and property at 
Moreland to E. D. Corrick. 

June 21: New rate schedules approved 
for various exchanges of the Wabaunsee 
County Telephone Co., of Alma. Com- 
pany ordered to proceed as quickly as 
possible with repair work to furnish ade- 
quate service at its exchange in Alma, 
Eskridge, McFarland and Maple Hill. 

June 22: Norton County Codéperative 
Telephone Co., of Norton, authorized to 
make certain changes in rate schedule. 
Ordered to establish and enforce a suitable 
set of collection rules. 

June 25: In the matter of application 
of A. H. Barber and others, of the Farm- 
- ers Mutual Telephone Co., of Ransom, for 
permission to discontinue their service with 
the Wakeeney Telephone Co. and operate 
over the Trego County Codéperative Tele- 
phone Co. lines, application withdrawn. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 26: Petition of A. P. Connor, as 
attorney for the Common People, Inc., for 
investigation into rates of New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., postponed in- 
definitely at request of petitioner. 

Missour!. 

July 3: Order entered requiring F. B. 
Field, owner of the Westphalia Telephone 
Exchange, of Westphalia, the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., and the Capital 
Telephone Co., of Jefferson City, to ar- 
range for routing of long distance calls 
in and out of Westphalia via Linn and 
Chamois; local calls between Osage City 
and Westphalia to continue to be routed 
over grounded circuit between the two 
exchanges. 

NEBRASKA. 


July 2: In the matter of the application 
of the Arapahoe Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to issue $7,500 of additional stock; 
hearing held, testimony taken and matter 
taken under advisement. 






TELEPHONY 


July 2: Application of the Brewster- 
Dunning Telephone Co., one for an in- 
crease in the scheduled rates and the other 
for a specific increase in rates, dismissed 
of record for want of prosecution without 
prejudice to refiling. 

July 2: Application of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates, dismissed without prejudice for want 
of prosecution. 

July 3: Application filed by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase individual line charges 
at Surprise exchange. 

July 3: Complaint filed by the Farmers 
& Tekamah Telephone Co. against the 
Northwestern Bell, alleging refusal to bet- 


ter service conditions as to switching, and: 


request for an order to show cause. 
New York. 

July 5: Complaint filed by the city of 
Ogdensburg against rates charged by 
Northern New York Telephone Co., which 
went into effect July 1. 

July 9: Hearing held at Hornell in the 
matter of complaint of Enterprise Tele- 
phone Co. against Allegany County Tele- 
phone Co. as to proposed increase in yearly 
switching charge. 

July 9: Hearing held at Hornell on 
complaint of Pine Ridge Telephone Co. 
against Allegany County Telephone Co. 
as to proposed increase in yearly switching 
charge. 

July 11: Hearing held at Albany on 
protest of the village and chamber of com- 
merce of Walton against increase in rates 
of Walton People’s Telephone Co. 


July 11: Hearing held at Albany on 
order to J. A. Birdsall to show cause why 
his telephone property should not be con- 
sidered a corporation within the meaning 
of the commission law. 


North DAKOTA. 


July 19: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck on motion of the commission against 
all telephone companies operating in the 
state, as to the “other line charge.” 


July 19: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck on application of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for authority to per- 
manently close the Spiritwood exchange 
and to establish a new class of service 
from Jamestown. 


July 20: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck in the matter of investigation of the 
commission as to rates, charges and prac- 
tices of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. in the state. 

July 20: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck in the matter of investigation of the 
commission as to rates, charges and prac- 
tices of the North Dakota Independent 
Telephone Co., of Fargo. 
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OHIO. 
June 25: Hearings resumed in Colum- 
bus on application of Ohio Bell Telephone 


Co. for increased rates in Akron and 
Barberton. 

OKLAHOMA. 
July 5: Application of the Guthrie 


school board for a residence rate for tele- 
phones in schools, denied; ordered that a 
business rate be established. 

July 6: Marshall Telephone Co. and 
Covington Telephone Co. authorized to 
discontinue free service between Marshall 
and Covington provided Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. establishes a toll rate 
of 10 cents between the towns; denied per- 
mission to operate a toll line as South- 
western Bell has facilities for rendering 
service. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

June 27: Application filed by Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates after consolidation with 
Wellsburg Home Telephone Co.; petition 
approved by 80 per cent of the sub- 
scribers. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 12: Hearing at Eau Claire on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the alleged discontinuance of telephone 
service on line 576 by the Shaw Telephone 
Co. of Cleghorn. U-2889. 

July 16: WHearing at Madison on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the alleged refusal of telephone service 
to George E. Richardson by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. U-2894. 

July 17: Hearing at Iron River on the 
application of the Iron River Water, Light 
& Telephone Co., of Iron River, for a 
permit to rebuild its dam. WP-182. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced 
telephone man, married, at present em- 
ployed as local manager, desires new 











connection. Can care for inside and 
outside plant. Address 5341, care oi 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Position as manager or 
superintendent with Independent com- 
pany of 1,000 to 2,000 subscribers, by 
married man 32 years old. 16 years of 
practical experience. Technical knowl- 
edge, also understand bookkeeping. 
Can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress 5338, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
of magneto exchange. Western Col- 
orado. 10 years’ experience. Best ot 
references furnished. Free September 
first. Address 5337, care of TELE- 
PHONY. ; 








The smallest electric soldering 
instrument on the market 





SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units and all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING ELEMENT——INTERCHANGEABLE TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 


(Large and Small) 





One Half Actual Size 
FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE 


POST ELECTRIC CO., Mf’rs 





Dept. G, 30 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


List price $6.00 
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